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Y LIBRARY experience be 
gan ina small public library 
with a staff of me. 

One day a lad of about thirteen 
dragged his feet into the library, 
produced a smudgy list from his 
poc ket and \ 
“I gotta read ten of these books for school.”’ 
The list was familiar, but not this boy's 
attitude. 


Bob,” I remonstrated, “why grumble 
now about reading the kind of books you 
enjoyed all summer?” He looked at me in 
complete surprise—I was more stupid than 
he had supposed. “I didn’t have to read ‘em 
then,” he answered simply and walked away. 

This incident came to mind the other 
day when I was listening to one of those 
discussions television reading 
which never seem to get anywhere. In my 
opinion, the problem will probably resolve 
itself. 


one 


said disconsolately, 


of versus 


As television programs improve, they will 
be accepted by eager-beaver adults, and 
countless Bobs and Marys will be required 
to watch them and make written reports. 
And when this happens, stand by for howls 
of anguish! Backs will ache, eyes will tire, 
and throughout the land will spread the 
familiar protest, ‘Do I have to?” 


HORTLY before Christmas we mailed 
to some 40,000 librarians an illustrated 
brochure on our 1956 edition. In a 

letter that went with it, I said that an in- 
formal office poll on the best pictures 
showed that the girls preferred the fish 
the men the cats! 


J 


comment 


The response to this note of 
humor was heartwarming. Hun- 
dreds of people got into the act. 
In library schools teachers took 
class polls and gravely reported 
the results. Cat 
their confidence in the judgment 

of the women on our staff had been seriously 
shaken. One lone woman voted for the fish, 
“I am not surprised at the 
men are like 


lovers wrote tha‘ 


commenting 
masculine preference for cats 
that.” 


HE reprint of the new 
"TT artice on Education hasn't | 

in a general mailing, but it will be sent 
to any librarian who asks for it 


( ompton 


gone out 


The attention the article has received 
from Deans of Education, Superintendents 
of Schools, etc., has been surprising even 
to us, and we knew the article was good 
There is only enough room here for men 


tion of one of the many letters received 


This letter came from the Superintendent 
of Schools in one of our largest cities. When 
the reprint of Education arrived, he read it 
with interest and approval. What surprised 
him most was the annotated list of related 
articles on the inside cover of the reprint. 

“Until I proved it for myself by check- 
ing the list against our edition of Comp- 
ton’s,”’ he wrote, “I didn’t believe that a 
‘juvenile’ encyclopedia could cover ade- 
quately so many subjects important to educa- 
tion. 


The article on Education was written by 
Dr. H. Gordon Hullfish, Professor of 
Education at Ohio State University. 
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Grimsmudge Grime was a grisly cook 
Who loved to ruin the looks of a book; 
He smeared the covers with soil and dirt, 
And many's the book that he used to hurt. 


But ROXITE BUCKRAM defies the imp; 
His wicked career has suffered a crimp; 
Books bound in Buckram from Holliston 
Declare to Grimsmudge Grime: ‘You're DONE!"’ 


Yes, ROXITE BUCKRAM is smooth and sleek 
As a dainty damsel's damask cheek; 

It's colorful, gay, and washable, too — 
The Buckram that keeps a book like new! 


HOLLISTON colors are clear and true — 
Trustworthy colors of pleasant hue; 
Artistic, practical, comprehensive — 
Quality, too — but not expensive! 


TO THE BINDER: 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. Holliston Roxite Buckram 


% 

NORWOOD . MASSACHUSETTS 2 takes stamping and print- 

NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO x ing easily with full 
MILWAUKEE . SAN FRANCISCO coverage. 
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For the partially blind... 
the full pleasures of reading! 
& 


Announcing the 


America’s thousands of visually handicapped 
have long been denied the satisfying pleasures of 
reading. With the exception of newspaper head- 
lines and a few specially printed books, all 
ordinary library reading material has been lost 
to them. 


Now, this new reading aid — the AO Projection 
Magnifier — allows many of the partially blind 
to read — letters, magazines, newspapers, even 
thick novels and textbooks. Two table models are 
available, one enlarges original material 3 times; 
the other, 5 times. Both are completely self-con- 
tained and portable. 


American 


(ptical 


Buffalo 15, New York 
+ T.M. Reg. by American Optical Company 


PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


As no new reading habits need to be learned, the 
instrument is extremely easy for young and old 
to use. Just plug in and turn on; and after a few 
moments explanation a new library enthusiast 
has been won. 


Sturdy construction and simplicity of design 
guarantee years of usefulness . . . no maintenance 
problems. 


Investigate this opportunity to open all your 
library facilities to the partially blind! Full infor- 
mation at nearly 300 AO Offices or mail coupon 
below. 


Pe 
Dept. D169 


[1 Please send full information on the 
new AO Projection Magnifier. 


Name 
Title 
Address 


City Zone State 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE LIBRARY PLANNING SERVICE 


No matter what your library problems are; planning a new one, expanding an old one, 
or reorganizing your present space, Globe-Wernicke’s trained staff of Library Engineers are 
“on top” of all the latest planning methods. 

Rely on the knowledge and experience of these specialists to show you how G/W 


library equipment, the finest in the world, can give you a library, that is efficient, and up-to 
the minute in space saving design. 


This Globe-Wernicke Library Planning Serv- 
ice is free. Write Dept. L_ for complete informa- 
tion. You'll also receive a catalog on G/W book 


stacks and associated library equipment. 


GLtOoBE-WERNICKE 
as” 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Library Book Stacks, Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies & Visible Records 
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PLASTI-KLEER® 


TECTION 
BOOK JACKET shape hy 


FOR THE 


‘COVERS BOOK JACKET 
Bh AND tHe BOOK 


THIS PAPER CUSHION 
MEANS MANY MORE 
CIRCULATIONS 
BEFORE REBINDING 


PLASTI-KLEER “REGULAR” BOOK JACKET COVERS 


For books that receive normal library circulation. 


PLASTI-KLEER “DUPLEX” ADJUSTABLE BOOK 
JACKET COVERS Telescope to fit any book... 


Eliminate measuring and stocking of extra sizes. No Torn Spines 
rom 


PLASTI-KLEER ““EDGELOCK” BOOK JACKET COVERS = Finger-Pull” 
An economy cover for those with budget problems. 


AND NOW .. . BRO-DART ADDS TWO NEW 
PLASTI-KLEER COVERS MADE WITH MYLAR*.. . 
DU PONT’s New .. . Tough Plastic Film. 


“LIFETIME” Cover . . . For books that need “heavy- 
duty” protection. (Juveniles, School Library Books, Best- 
Sellers) 


“EDGE-KLEER” Cover . . . For those who prefer a cover 
without reinforced edge. Repid leshetag— 
*Reg'd Trade Mark, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Motion! 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 


soma Gro Vevil wovsrares 


6S E£. ALPINE STREET. NEWARK 5S. NEW JERSEY 
1866 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD.. LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 
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Free for All 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Bookmobile Cartoon 


We have noted with particular interest the 
Bookmobile Cartoon which was reprinted in your 
January issue and believe that it will be an effec- 
tive instrument in bringing library needs into 
sharp focus. 

From information available to us and from 
reading the provisions of the [Library Services] 
Bill and editorial comments, it is our opinion that 
full support should be given its passage in Con- 
gress. 

This Chamber of Commerce would like to en- 
dorse your efforts to extend library services to our 
rural areas. 

F. E. Wattace, Jr., chairman 
Legislative and National Affairs Committee 
Kinston (N.C.) Chamber of Commerce 

Many thanks to Reader Wallace and the Kinston 
Chamber of Commerce for this welcome evidence 
of support for the Library Services Bill.—Ed. 


Considerable Disappointment 
I have just finished reading the February issue 
of the ALA Bulletin and it is with considerable 


PLASTI-KLEER® 


MYLAR 
BOOK JACKET 


COVERS 


“LIFETIME” 
BOOK JACKET COVER 


Sturdy Mylar Film, combined with an 
almost indestructible edge and heavy 
kraft paper “cushion”, provides a heavy- 
duty cover that will last the life of the 
average book. Recommended for books 
that get particularly hard usage, such as 
juveniles . . . best sellers. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY 
CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF 


NEW 


no~Derit 


disappointment that I find all your emphasis placed 
on the secondary level. Some of us in the ele- 
mentary grades have been struggling along for 
years trying to do a job and would like to see the 
national organization realize we were on the map. 
Adequate provision has been made in many places, 
so certainly some competent person could have 
stated the case for early education. We pay dues, 
too. 
GERTRUDE H. MILLER, coordinator, Library Services 
Stockton ( Calif.) Unified School District 


Notable Books 


The “Notable Books of 1955” list, in the Febru- 
ary ALA Bulletin, made clear, to me at least, that 
during the past few years a marked trend toward 
the safe aa conservative in fiction has been evi- 
dent. Of the seven lists since the National Book 
Award was established in 1950, only three included 
NBA winners in fiction. Algren’s Man With the 
Golden Arm, and now O’Hara’s Ten North Fred- 
erick were omitted. The 1955 list numbers only 
three novels among the forty-six titles included, and 
not one is an outstanding American novel, And 


PROTECTION 


FOR THE 
BOOK JACKET 


AND tHe BOOK 
saps a 


““EDGE-KLEER” 
BOOK JACKET COVER 


For those who prefer a cover without 
reinforced edge. Mylar Film is folded 
over and glued to paper backing (slit for 
easy jacketing) that cushions binding and 
keeps cover flat and unwrinkled in stor- 


n n th k. 
age and on the boo *Reg'd Trade Mark, 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


INDUSTRIES 


6S £. ALPINE STREET. NEWARK S. NEW JERSEY 


1868 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD.. LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 
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this in a year when Andersonville, Marjorie Morn- 
ingstar, Faithful Are The Wounds, and Band of 
Angels were published! 

May I suggest that the Notable Books Com- 
mittee is not keeping the American public in- 
formed on the best in American fiction—only of 
the most conservative works in that field. Per- 
haps the list should be renamed the Notable Non- 
Fiction Books! 
librarian 
Pocatello 


Eur M. OBOoLER, 
Idaho State College, 


Misnomer? 


I have had some correspondence with General 
Photo Products Co. whose advertisement appears 
in the ALA Bulletin, V. 50, No. 1, January, 1956, 
p. 46. I call your attention to the phrases “dry 
process copy machine” and “no chemicals” in the 
advertisement, and to a statement in a letter from 
them, “The dry process requires one solution.” 

On the surface, do not these statements seem 
contradictory since a solution is usually considered 
a fluid, and a fluid has moisture, and is therefore 
not dry? 

, Vircinia E. Encwe, librarian 
Akron (Ohio) Law Library Association 
“dry process”, “no chemicals”, 


They promise 
Upon reflection 


“no dark room”, “no wet hands”, 
I see that this business about no wet hands is 
really an injunction and not a promise, because 
the particular chemicals they supply are “caustic” 
(their adjective, not mine) . . . A quick compari- 
son of their printed claims with their directions 
for operating the machine will yield a whole 
firmament of discrepancies. . . . 
Bruce THomMas, assistant librarian 
Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


When this Photo Copy Process first came out, 
it was considered dry, even though there was one 
liquid involved, because there was no reason for 
the operator to touch the liquid. The old process 
required 3 messy trays—one for developing solu- 
tion, one for fixing solution, and one for a water 
bath. After the copy was processed through these 
3 trays, by hand, it was then put on an electric 
heat drye er inasmuch as the copy was wringing wet. 
This was considered the wet process. Our new 
process which does require one solution, does not 
require any of the above mentioned procedures. 
In reference to the letter from Antioch College, 
there is absolutely no reason why your hands or 
any part of your ‘clothing should come in contact 
with this deevloping solution except through care- 
lessness. No dark room is needed, and this ma- 
chine will copy all colors. 

R. J. PAULAs, manager 

General Photo Products Co., Inc., Chatham, N.]. 


Dated February 12, 1956 


Lincoln’s Birthday seems a most 
time to salute Miss Autherine Lucy. 

Here is a person ready to undergo more than 
her share of annoyance, to put it mildly, for the 
sake of self-respect and human dignity. 

That an individual of her caliber intends to 
become a librarian is good cause for pride. May 
our profession continue to attract such recruits! 

Stoney L. Jackson, cataloger 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Library 


appropriate 


Local Resources First 


I frequently wonder if library school students are 
introduced to search te chnique s in use of their own 
Do the y le arn to look upon 
“Cannon” and “Library Literature” as tools which 
are as essential to the librarian as is the “Reader’s 
Guide”? Does it ever occur to them to use the 
annual indexes to the ALA Bulletin and other pro- 
fessional journals? 

Libraries fre que ently are the re cipie nts of ques- 
tionnaires from students and requests for informa- 
tion which can be answered by a little routine 
searching through the above-mentioned indexes. 

The Pratt Library sends its Annual Report regu- 
larly to all accredited library schools, but it seems 
not to occur to students that their own school li- 
brary might provide the information they are seek- 
ing. Many of my replies to requests from students 
merely refer to these files of annual re ports or to 
information easily available in profe ssional journals. 

We do not object to questionnaires if they seek 
to obtain information not otherwise available, but 
we would be saved much time if students were 
required to exhaust local resources before embark- 
ing on questionnaire projects. 

Amy WInsLow, director 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Md. 


professional liter: ature. 


Newbery—Caldecott Awards Banquet 


The 1956 Newbery—Caldecott Awards banquet 
will be held during the ALA Conference at Miami 
Beach, Florida, on Tuesday, June 19, in the Pom- 


peian Room of the Eden Roc Hotel. It will be 
the most exotic of all settings for this notable 
event which honors the winners of the Newbery 
and Caldecott awards. 

The supper club floor plan of this unique din- 
ing spot promises something different in the way 
of seating arrangements. Assignments of seats 
will be made on a priority basis, but block pur- 
chases will not necessarily assure group seating. 

The banquet ticket is $8.00 including tax and 
gratuity. Send check or money order to Mrs. 
May H. Edmonds, Miami Public Library, Miami, 
Florida. 
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SHE WANTED TO KNOW WHO 


but she stayed 
to learn how 


S.. looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 
“Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 
North Pole?” We went across the room, this eager youngster and I, and 
from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge. 
Back at my desk, I watched her reading, and I smiled, knowing that 
I had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt. 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and I saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew she 
wouldn't stop there, for—as always with 
The Book of Knowledge—one question was leading 
to another, and that one to the next. 
She had found the who and written it down, 
but now she wondered about the why and the how... 
the story of the compass, the geography of 
the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo. It was late 
when she finally put the volumes back and left. 
Day after day I observe this compelling fascination 
> that The Book of Knowledge has for children. 


Consistently it seizes any small spark of interest 


in a youngster's mind, and consistently it fans 
this into a deeper desire to learn. 


Without fail, and without effort, 


J The Book of Knowledge seems to encourage the 
_— young reader to turn the page, to get out the next 
, volume, to learn more than just one answer, 


to pursue the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge. 


THE MODERN BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


20 separate volumes with a quick, fact-finding cross-index 
in the 20th volume. Importantly revised, newly laid out. Big 
bleed photographs, more-readable-than-ever type. 13,000 
illustrations of which 700 black and white and 118 color 
pictures never appeared in The Book of Knowledge be- 
fore. More facts, greater unity and coherence than ever. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published ty THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC., 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Y. LETTER 
from 
John Kowe 


Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE # CHICAGO I], ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 
CHAPTER AND VERSE FOR THE “FRESH” APPROACH TO CHILDREN 


The number “17” has curious significance in the development of children and in 
the development of the 17-year Cicada. 


Each must undergo a metamorphosis to reach its adult form. The seventeen year 
period from Kindergarten to College degree parallels in time the nymph’s 17-year 


slumber in its subterranean chamber. 


But it is the teacher, not Mother Nature, who watches over this critical period of 


a child’s development. 
What an interesting comparison for classroom discussion! 


In Britannica Junior, under “Cicada,” may be found the material for such a discus- 
sion. The text for an inspiring talk, that may bring alive a consciousness of the 
importance of school years, and the child’s role in forming man! 


Britannica Junior is an inexhaustible well of such material, so edited that the 
words of the text may be used without diluting them for full comprehension at 


the elementary level. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Coe, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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Bulletin 


American Library Association 


COVER 
Pulitzer Prize winner T. S. Strib- 
ling, left, and Chuck Thorndike are 
Florida authors who have appeared 
on the Miami Public Library’s pro- 
gram, “Florida Author Nights.” 
For more on Florida authors see 
“Florida, An Enchanted Land,” by 


Helga H. Eason, in this issue. 


Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in 
"Education Index," and "Library Liter- 
ature.” 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 


Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


Contents 
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Editorial 


The establishment of a full-time ALA Public 
Relations Office at headquarters (see p. 233) 
is welcome news. Until now, ALA units at 
headquarters and in the fie Id have had con- 
sultation service available but only on a part- 
time basis. Consequently the promotion of 
many ALA activities has had to depend largely 
upon the efforts of the groups concerned. 

According to the announcement, the new 
public re lations office will * ‘develop and carry 
forward a continuous program of public rela- 
tions activities in behalf of libraries and _ li- 
brarianship. ” It is important here to note 
the level on which the program will operate. 
As with other programs centered in ALA head- 
quarters, it is reasonable to expect that the new 
public relations office must necessarily devote 
the major part of its energies to the broader 
activities of the Association. ALA member- 
ship, recruitment of librarians, and interpreta- 
tion of library objectives thru the national press, 
are examples. 

Because public relations, however, affects all 
association activities in one way or another, it 
will surprise no one if requests for consulta- 
tion and assistance rapidly become a flood. If 
this happens, a great deal of understanding and 
cooperation on the part of ALA units, members, 
and librarians will be necessary to the most 
effective operation of the new office. Re- 
quests for assistance on routine matters and 
at a local or minor level, for example, may 
sometimes have to give way to the needs and 
programs of wider scope. It is only in this way 
that a broad program, or any national head- 
quarters activity for that matter, can be carried 
forward intelligently. 


x & * 


Speaking of public relations, lately the public 
press seems to be giving an unusual amount of 
space to libraries and librarians. Perhaps it’s 
because we have the subject so much in mind, 
but everywhere we’ve turned the last year there 
have been articles, news stories, notes, and more 
than a few plugs on library subjects. Nation- 
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ally circulated publications have carried many 
stories. Not to mention the good coverage in 
newspapers, periodicals of widely varying in- 
terests are well represented. Rece ntly, for 
example, there was a complimentary story on 
one of the wire services about the List of Not- 
able Books. In the business magazine, Chang- 
ing Times, appeared not long ago an article 
on how to start a public library. A service 
club magazine, The Kiwanian, carried an article 
on the library and its services. The Industrial 
Press Service, a news service of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, printed a cartoon 
and long caption on the benefits of the book- 
mobile. In the popular field, a recent issue 
of The American Magazine took note of L. 
Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress, point- 
ing up his responsibility for the administration 
of that “154-year-old great-grandfather of all 
American libraries.” 

Whether there has actually been more or 
less of such notices in the public press in re- 
cent months, the signs look good. The sooner 
the library is recognized as a necessary part of 
everyday community living, the sooner it can 
give the kind of service a free society requires. 


x * * 


Apparently some public relations work 
among librarians should be done on the library 
use of films. From the material appearing in 
this issue it seems that there are still many 
librarians who do not yet consider the film 
a basic part of the library collection. It seems 
to us that a deciding factor is the individual 
library’s concept of what it is dealing in. If 
we can agree that it is dealing in ideas, then 
any media which disseminates ideas is the 
business of the library. It won't work to say 
that films cannot compete with books in getting 
ideas across. The best of films and the best of 
books do not compete, each being equally effec- 
tive in achieving communication in its own 
way. Each has something to say and one can- 
not substitute for the other. 
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icture Cover * 
BINDING 


’ Simon & ScuusTeR 


Whether a Prebind or Rebind, your most sparkling 
attraction is a book with a genuine Picture Cover.* 


Y ou just can’t mistake these covers for any others once 
you’ve become acquainted with their high quality, their 
durable plastic inks—in the most beautiful colors known 
to books. Send for a sample Picture Cover* today, 
so that you can be sure your binder uses them on your 
next order. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY*® 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW vena CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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Memo to Members 


Everyone is anxious to know what is happening on the Library Services Bill. 
It had been hoped that we might see passage by our 10th Anniversary Date 
of March 12, The Washington Office feels that House action may come 
late in March or early April, with Senate Committee action probably com- 


ing in April. 


Welcome contributions continue to come in for the support of the Washington 
fice. The following are the additions, as of March 15, to the list 
published in the March Memo to Members: ALA Headquarters Staff Associa- 

tion, $54; California Library Association, $100; Connecticut School 
Library Association, $25; Georgia Library Association, $100; Indiana 
Library Association, $100; Milwaukee Public Library and Museum Employees 
Union 426, $25; Minnesota Library Association, $100; New Hampshire 
Library Association, $50; New Mexico Library Association, $100; North 
Carolina Library Association, $100; Ohio Library Association, $100; Okla- 
homa Library Association, $100; Iowa Library Association, $100; 

Florida Library Association, $100; Wisconsin Library Association, $100; 
Enoch Pratt Free Library Staff Association, $50; Vermont Library 
Association, $15; Virginia Library Association, $100; Washington Lib- 
rary Association, $25; contributions from individuals, $37. Thanks 

and great appreciation to all the above —- and to others in advance! 


Adult oe is the subject of The Fifty-fifth Yearbook of the National 
oc 


or the Study of Education, Part II. Four of the ten chapters 
are by librarians. 


Executive Board action, during the 1956 Midwinter Meeting, included the fol- 
2 


Decided to take a sampling poll of subscribers to The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin to ascertain feeling on a merger of the two 
publications, Double reply post cards will go soon to one in every ten 
subscribers; if you receive one please be sure to reply - promptness will 
be appreciated! 


Authorised the establishment this spring of a Public Relations Office at 
ALA Headquarters and assured its continuance through 1956-57. See 
announcement in this issue of the Bulletin, 


Approved plans proposed by the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People for the Aurianne Award to be given annually, for a period 
of a few years, "for the juvenile book on Animal life" which develops a 
humane attitude. Full announcement of the terms and purpose of this 
Award will appear later in the library press. 


Established an Executive Board Subcommittee to implement the Management 
Survey's recommendations on ALA Headquarters. 


Postponed further consideration of the idea of a single journal for ALA 
until further views were obtained from the divisions. 
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Accepted the Beta Phi Mu Award for Distinguished Service to Education for 
Librarianship as an official ALA award, 


Voted approval and official acceptance of the New York Times grant of 
$5000 to ACRL for the purchase of microfilm copies of back files of The 
Times for college libraries. 


Voted to ask for a report from ALA divisions on the effectiveness of the 
use of endowment funds in terms of the basis on which the funds were made 
available, 


The ALA Nominating Committee sends you this urgent request for assistance. 
They need your help selecting candidates for the offices of: Vice 
President (President-Elect); Second Vice President; two members of the 
Executive Board; six members of the ALA Council. Won't you please give 
the Committee your help now so that you can later vote on the candidates 
which you helped to select? Send your suggestions to any member of the 
Committee: Foster E. Mohrhardt, Chairman, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington 25, D.C.s3 J. Richard Blanchard, University of Califor- 
nia Library, Davis, Californias; Nancy Jane Day, State Department of 
Education, Columbia 1, South Carolina; William H. Hyde, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, 3300 Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois; Margaret C. 
Scoggin, the New York Public Library, New York 18, New York; Mildred S. 
Young, Public Library, Brooklyn, New York. 


Leadership Training Awards, offered by The Fund for Adult Education, have 
been granted the following librarians: Dorothy Bendix, Coordinator of 
Adult Group Services, Detroit Public Library, for study at Columbia 
University; William H. Brett, Supervising Librarian, Adult Education De- 
partment, Oakland Public Library, for study at the University of Chicago; 
Helen M. Clark, Adult Services Division, New Jersey State Library, for 
observation in several libraries and study at Boston University; Redmond 
K. Molz, Senior Assistant Librarian, Enoch Pratt Library, for work in 
KRMA-TV station in Denver and in the Denver Public Library; John T. Park- 
hill, Head Adult Services, Brookline (Mass.) Public Library, for study 
at Boston University. 


The lementation of the Management Survey moves forward. A questionnaire 
asking members to cate t visions they may join is going out dur- 
ing the week of March 19. Please be on the lookout for this double post 
card, indicate your present inclination, and drop the return card in the 
mails. The Constitution and Bylaws Committee will submit proposed 
revisions in this issue. 


We have learned that there is some confusion regarding the cost of hotel 
rooms in Miami Beach. For instance, some members have assumed that a 
double room listed at $8.00 means $8.00 per occupant. This is not the 
case; the charge for the room will be $8.00 whether occupied by one or 


two persons. es 7-2 ; 


David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 
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What Makes 
this Card Catalog 
So Special? 


TILTED TAB GUIDES have transparent cellulose 
acetate tabs tilted at a 45% angle for 
easy reading. Even when cards are slanted 
forward there is sufficient clearance under 
the tabs so catalog cards will not cling to 
the guides. 


PRINTED GUIDE HEADINGS fit the tilted tab 
guides, eliminating tiresome typing, and 
providing improved appearance. Four differ- 
ent sets, ranging from 250 headings to 
5,400 headings, are available to meet your 
every requirement. 


At first glance this may look like an ordinary 
catalog drawer but close inspection shows you 
that reference can be made much faster and 
easier because of Gaylords’ special tilted tab 


guides and printed guide headings. 


You will also find that many cards (those re- 
ferred to most often) are protected with trans- 
parent, acetate covers. The cards are Gaylords 


CATALOG CARD PROTECTORS prevent soil 


Super-Quality 100% all new, white rag stock. marks, handling abuse and costly replace- 
ment of cards in “‘busy sections of catalog”. 


: : : Self-paying protectors are made of trans- 
Write TODAY for complete details and prices. parent acetate, easily and quickly slipped 


over cards. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


rg meee SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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deli ghted 


librarian... 


delighted with 


THE @ Aildren’s our 


“T take off my hat to the editors of The Children’s Hotr 
Marjorie Barrows and her editorial assistants have succeeded 

in presenting a refreshing compilation of literary selections .. .” 
—from a recent review by a prominent children’s librarian 


in a leading library publication.* 


Such enthusiasm for The Children’s Hour is not the result of happy 
coincidence. Editor-in-Chief Marjorie Barrows and her staff by 
means of a nationwide survey had the able assistance of 120,000 
librarians, teachers and children in planning The Children’s Hour, 


The result is truly delightful . . . 16 outstanding volumes, any 
one of which stands alone as a brilliantly edited unit. Together, 
they cover a wide age and subject range. There are 6,000 pages of 
stories and pictures by 500 distinguished authors and artists, 
including 33 popular Newbery and Caldecott Award winners 


We know that you, too, will be delighted with The Children’s Hour. 
Please let us send you complete information 


*A reprint of the full review will be sent upon request 


TREASURE TRAILS 


Stories by Children’s Hour authors, puzzles, 
games—all are included in this monthly 
magazine! Year’s subscription included with 
your purchase of The Children’s Hour to give 
continuing new enjoyment to your pupils 
Send for sample copy 


---------- 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 

School and Library Division, Dept | 

N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, lilinois 


Please send me further information about The Children’s 
Hour and a copy of Treasure Trails 


Name 
Library_ 


Street 


Ase cee: ‘ain tess. acti atl sis stats ta alia 
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easy way to gain space 


Maybe you already have that extra shelf space you’ve been longing for. 
But you can’t see.it! Those bulky newspaper files are in the way. 

Why not ease them out of the way by starting a compact file of the New 
York Times on Microfilm? You'll be getting the complete newspaper, while 
salvaging close to 96% of the space it takes to store the same news in news- 
print form. 

Then there’s the money and time you would otherwise spend on binding 
newspapers, and mending or replacing them. You'll be salvaging that too. 

No wonder busy librarians all over the country feel they have a good 
thing in The New York Times on Microfilm. It’s the most economical, most 
convenient way of preserving all the news ... in a file that is always up to 
date! A new reel is completed every ten days, and rushed to subscribers 
within four days of the period it covers. 

The cost is low—only $160 pays for a full year’s subscription starting 
with the current month, or a future one. If you haven’t yet taken advantage 
of this space saving, money saving service, why put it off any longer? 


THE NEW YORK TIMES ON MICROFILM 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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@ The film is so recently a 
4 ma wood] part of our heritage that in 
I seent || many of our communities its 
| ane — use as library material is still 
considered “novel.” Many li- 
brarians are not altogether 
sure of just how it fits into 
the library picture nor how 
it can be selected, handled 
and used most effectively. 
To get some of the best of 
current thinking on these 
problems, the ALA Bulletin 
invited contributions from the 
five authors who appear in 
these pages. Librarians will 
find their comments on film 
as a library service exciting 

| sreanees and provocative.— —Editor. 


SOUNDPROOF FOLDING PARTITION 


p000gg,, % 
sanoog, 


TION SHOWIN 
NTS OF ORCHESTRA 


The Films and Recordings Center of the Public 
Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio, 
showing the auditorium, program planning and 
work rooms. 


Pre Keep Up With Films 


LIBRARIES 


Cecile Starr 


The film as an essential part 
of the library’s program. 


I spent a week in Louisiana this winter, seeing family and friends 
among whom are several librarians. A small incident occurred on 
Christmas Eve which seems to me a suitable introduction to what I 
want to say in this article. 

I had remarked to a librarian-friend that I was sorry not to have 
been able to stop in to see her library. (The fact is that ever since 

I did a six-months research job for the Public Library Inquiry back in 
1948, I have had a constant curiosity to see what lies behind library 
walls in the various towns and cities I visit.) My friend replied, some- 
what apologetically, “Oh, but we don’t have films!” Before I could ex- 
plain that my interest was more widespread than that, she added, “Our 
outstanding critic of the ig problem is to keep the book collection up to what we think it 
se ee editor of shor Ma be, and as long as we haven't enough books I think we shouldn’t 
“Ides ee ee try to start with films, don’t you agree?” I murmured a rather quiet 

deas on Film,” has : 
done much to encourage “no,” but I don’t think she heard me. Anyway, it was Christmas Eve 
and assist public libraries in the home of a friend, hardly the time or the place to start an argu- 
in the provision of film ment—or even a discussion— about books and films. 
services. Frankly, I think my friend was deceiving herself if she meant 
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to imply that any library ever has enough 
books; waiting for that time would be waiting 
forever. And yet I can understand her predica- 
ment, in terms of limited budget, staff, hours, 
and the fact that other library services would 
seem to suffer if a new one were introduced. 
But let us think of the consequences of letting 
films go by for these reasons. The most serious 
consequence is that in failing to keep up with 
films and the other new mass media, the library 
is falling far behind the public which it serves. 
Film is the communications medium of our age. 
The bare bones that make up the motion pic- 
ture—moving images edited to imply a con- 
nected narrative or a non-fiction treatment, to- 
gether with spoken words, sound effects, and 
music—are the world’s most widely understood 
“language.” As young and as primitive as it is, 
in comparison with the other arts of our time, 
it is the most compelling and most absorbing 
attraction of our time. For most of us today it 
is alive in a way in which nothing out of the 
past will ever be alive. It is surely as exciting to 
this generation as the theater was to the great 
masses of people in the several preceding cen- 
turies, or as the printed page was to the previ- 
ously untutored people of earlier times, or the 
songs of minstrels and troubadours before that, 
or the stories of the cave-dwellers before that. 
The motion picture is for us the one thing from 
which it is hardest to turn away, the one thing 
which most easily attracts. 

In addition to being popular, even at times 
irresistible, it is a powerful means of communi- 
cation, and capable of expressing highly artistic 
concepts. Although it derives from the accom- 
plishments of previous ages, the motion picture 
does employ a “language” of its own. I was im- 
pressed with the idea stated by Marshall Mc- 
Luhan, professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, in a paper he read at Columbia 
University this fall, in which he pointed out the 
educator's obligation to come to grips with the 
new forms of communication which our society 
has developed. “Let us not lose ourselves by 
supposing that we have merely to contend with 
new forms of mechanization,” he said. “The 
motor-car was not a substitute for the horse. It 
did what the horse could never do. Radio and 
TV [and the same applies to film] are not 
audio-visual aids to enhance or to popularize 
previous forms of experience. They are new 
languages. We must first master and then teach 
these new languages in all their minute par- 
ticularity and riches.” 

If film is to be recognized as one of the 
important new “languages” of our time, can 
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there be any question of whether a library 
should postpone dealing with it until previous 
aims and obligations have been fulfilled? It 
seems to me that the question resolves to this: 
can we let the present and future take care of 
themselves for a bit while we try to perfect the 
past? 

Please do not take this to mean that I think 
all libraries should circulate films. do not. 
But I do think that all broad-based libraries 
should have some staff member who under- 
stands and cares about films, at least one person 
who can “see” a motion picture both for what 
it is and what it purports to be, who can make 
an intelligent evaluation of his own reaction to 
the film, and possibly of other people’s. Film 
is young enough that with some application 
and devotion its whole history and develop- 
ment can soon be comprehe nded by nearly 
anyone in a fairly short time. What I am asking 
for is simply a degree of ° ‘literacy” in film. 
Once this is present within the library, it is 
almost certain that the library’s policy with 
regard to film will be a sensible one. The li- 
brary will show educational and cultural films, 
if that is an activity needed in the community; 
or perhaps it will cooperate with organizations 
that are arranging such programs. It will guide 
groups in film selection, previewing, and avail- 
ability—if that is needed. It will circulate films 
in the community, if that is needed. It will do 
these things without regard to the completeness 
or incompleteness of its other services. It will 
do them because they are part of the educa- 
tional job that must be done. 

This must not be reduced to a battle between 
paper and celluloid. In themselves, both are 
worthless to the educator. What they can 
accomplish is the only important thing. As ma- 
terials and symbols, the paper page and the 
printed word are truly marvelous inventions. 
We have taught and learned by them for many 
centuries. But in this century particularly, we 
are beginning to realize that although they are 
marvelous things, words are not everything. 
They can condense and present life experiences 
in a way that is truly remarkable. But the 
motion picture can also condense and present 
life experiences, and in a way that words alone 

cannot do, Films show us things which have 

never been seen before. I don’t mean through 
X-ray or time-lapse photography, I mean 
through its unique way of feeding and stirring 
the mind and the imagination. 

Nearly all the librarians now specializing in 
film work had to learn on the job. They were 
the pioneers. Those days are gone, it seems to 
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me. It isn’t enough to set up a department, 
give it some funds, look around for someone 
who would like to try something new, and hope 
for the best. Film work in a library today 
should start out with a specialist who can study 
the community, outline a program which meets 
community needs, fight for the necessary 
budgets, and set things going (even if on a more 
limited basis than desirable) towards specific 
goals. 

One final problem which constantly rears its 
head among those of us who use films for 
educational purposes is how on earth they can 
be evaluated. No one goes to so much trouble 
to evaluate books or paintings or music, but 
almost ever since the 16mm film began we have 
plagued ourselves with criteria and standards 
by which they were to be judged. I believe 
this has resulted from the fact that film is so 
direct and so powerful a medium, so quickly 
absorbed into the personality of the viewer, 
that in most cases the reactions of people, even 
those who are otherwise objective in their ap- 
preciations, tend to be personal and extremely 
subjective. In attempting to overcome this, we 
have often saddled ourselves with criteria 
which do not make sense, which pick at the 
bones of the film without ever touching the 
meat, 


Here is a test I would like my Louisiana 
friend to try, and perhaps some of you who 
read this article will do so too. In the course of 
the next few months, try to see a dozen or so 
of the 16mm films which are recommended by 
your fellow librarians, and after seeing each 
one ask yourself these questions: 

Does the film stimulate the mind, heart, and 
possibly the actions of the viewer, toward 
ends which can be deemed desirable in a 
democracy? 

Does the film prompt the viewer to enjoy 
thinking for himself, and to appreciate the 
accumulated knowledge and honest opin- 
ions of other people? 

Does the film help the viewer to experience 
a variety of personal relationships, and 
to feel a part of humanity and of the 
world of nature? 

If your answers are in the affirmative, you 
will have discovered for yourself that films are 
not things that come after books, or even with 
them. They are part of our living world, and 
they come with life in the twentieth century. 
I have often deplored the fact that in many 
school systems the first criterion for a classroom 
film is “Does it fit into the curriculum?” Li- 
brarians are luckier. The world is their cur- 
riculum! 


ran The Library Use of Films 


LIBRARIES 


Grace T. Stevenson 


The film today—a basic library service 


When Gloria Waldron wrote “The Informa- 
tion Film” in 1949 as a part of the Public Li- 
brary Inquiry she reported “over fifty” film 
collections in public libraries of the United 
States. She quoted John Grierson’s statement 
that “The unique qualification of the public 
library to act as co-ordinator for the visual 
media lies in the fact that it is the only insti- 
tution which serves the whole public . . . could, 
if mobilized, become a powerful agency for 
the creation of an intelligent community ap- 
proach to the visual media.” 


1 John Grierson and Mary Losey, Brief for an American Li- 


brary Association Grant. Mimeographed memorandum, 
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Since 1949 relatively little progress has been 
made towards the realization of Grierson’s con- 
cept. It is encouraging to note, however, that 
by the summer of 1955 over 250 libraries were 
lending films, 192 of them through membership 
in some sort of cooperative film service and the 
rest through collections individually owned. 

Those figures, however, are far short of what 
seems to be a reasonable expectancy. Helen 
Lyman Smith’s Adult Education in Public Li- 
braries indicates that in 1953, a film service 
was one libraries would most like to provide. 
That being true, it is hard to understand why 
a great many more libraries are not now pro- 
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GRACE T. STEVENSON 

associate executive secretary of ALA, has 
long been active in the adult education and 
audio-visual fields. Before coming to ALA 
in 1951, Mrs. Stevenson was head of the 
Adult Education and Film Department, Se- 
attle Public Library. 


viding film services. Consider only the group 
of public libraries serving populations in excess 
of 100,000. Experience indicates that it is 
usually practical for a library in this population 
and income bracket to have its own film collec- 
tion. Yet of 107 such libraries in this country 
only 49 of them include films in their collec- 
tions of library materials, 

In the Smith report, the leading reasons 
given by libraries for not providing films were 
lack of funds, space and personnel. If 49 of 
our larger public libraries can surmount these 
obstacles, one is led to ask why can’t the rest? 
Are there other reasons, either not realized or 
admitted, why the remaining libraries have still 
not found it possible to include films among 
their materials? 

Besides the lack of funds, space and trained 
personnel brought out in the Smith study, there 
are three other reasons why more libraries have 


not acquired audio-visual materials in the _ 


ten years, These all have to do with their lack 
of acce ptability by librarians. Perhaps another 
factor is the mechanical equipment involved 
which requires space and a mastery of its 
operation. For some reason the latter seems 
to frighten many of us, and to learn, or not to 
learn, occasions wordy battles in the considera- 
tion of library education, though we accept 
easily and without protest, learning how to 
handle micro-readers, photo- chargers, and 
other mechanical appurtenances of our profes- 
sion. 

The physical aspect of audio-visual materials 
has had one result which has seriously impaired 
their acceptance and use. It has put them into 
a separate department in most libraries. Ad- 
ministrative patterns vary widely, but very 
often these materials, which are related to 
many subject fields, are isolated in a separate 
room with little effort made to bring them to 
the attention of the patron who comes to 
another department seeking information on a 
subject where a film might serve better than, 
or as an excellent supplement to, a_ book. 
Many librarians still regard the film as some- 
thing for elementary classrooms, or as enter- 
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tainment, and as such, on the level of the paper 
backs usually found in the corner drugstore. 

Most libraries have a well organized and effi- 
cient book selection process to which many of 
the staff willingly and conscientiously give con- 
siderable time, but almost none of these staff 
book selection committees, or groups, devote 
any time to the films purchased by their librar- 
ies. For films alone the public libraries of this 
country spent about $400,000 in 1955, and 
during March of that year they reached 
4,300,000 people. The expenditure of such 
a sum, the quality of the material reaching so 
many patrons, should be of concern to other 
people on the staff than the film librarian and 
such outside help as she may choose to enlist. 
Most film librarians report that it is very diffi- 
cult to interest other members of the staff in 
screening films, even when they fall within 
their subject fields, yet not to do so means a 
gap in their knowle dge of that field. 

Audio-visual materials can add another di- 
mension to the resources which libraries offer 
their patrons, but they cannot do this with 
the competence inherent in them if they are 
not considered an integral part of the library's 
collection and acquired and used as such. 
Their physical form poses a problem. It has 
been suggested that films and recordings be 
filed on the shelves with books, so that a re- 
cording of Robert Frost reading his poems 
would “stand along side volumes of his poetry, 
and the film on child care be found in the sec- 
tion housing those books. Perhaps this is too 
radical at present, but ways can be found to 
bring these materials to the consciousness of 
staff and patron. Dummies can be used on 
shelves, and cards filed in the general catalog 
—a practice objected to in many libraries. In 
publishing subject lists of materials some li- 
braries do include appropriate audio-visual ma- 
terials, but this practice could be much more 
general. If libraries are going to fully realize 
on the money which they are even now invest- 
ing in films they must recognize films as impor- 
tant informational and cultural material and 
take steps to insure that they are not overlooked 
in the total resources of any subject field made 
available to the patron. 

Audio-visual librarians, themselves, are re- 
sponsible in some degree for these materials not 
being must items in more library budgets. 
Poor selection, inferior collections, haphazard, 
inadequate and trivial programming, both in 
and out of the library, have not tended to build 
respect for the potentialities of the materials. 
Two recent studies of films have given us, 
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partly as a by-product, information on current 
film use through libraries, and while there are 
some libraries doing a job that is an example to 
the whole 16mm field, there are others where 
the work being done is of such poor quality as 
to reflect seriously on our qualific itions to 
handle films in libraries. 

Public library film collections have been, 
with few exceptions, intended for non-school 
use. They have, in fact, been directed chiefly 
at adult community use, since, aside from the 
instructional films, there are so few good films 
for children, Yet in many libraries “classroom 
use of the film collection has been allowed to 
supersede all other demands, and the acquisi- 
tion of instructional films has overbalanced the 
collection accordingly. This is even true in 
communities where the school district provides 
films for school use. Unless there is agreement 
to this effect, and compensation therefor, it is 
no more the responsibility of the public library 
to supply classroom films than textbooks. The 
most horrifying statistic I have seen lately was 
in the recent survey made by Modern Talking 
Pictures which stated that 77% of the films used 
in the high schools of the country are sponsored 
films. No such high percentage obtains in li- 
braries, but we must constantly resist the 
temptation to accept a film because it is free, 
closing our eyes to obvious faults. The dearth 


of film selection tools for public libraries makes 
the acquisition problem difficult, particularly in 


the smaller libraries, but there are a few 
sources, notably Cecile Starr’s page in the 
Saturday Review, the reviews in Film News, 
and the new film section in The Booklist. 

In the film department the greatest expendi- 
ture of time and talent should go into program 
planning for showings inside the library or ad- 
vising the borrower who is planning a program 
outside the library. If the borrower’s decisions 
are made at the booking desk, or phone, it 
should be in charge of a professional person 
with a thorough knowledge of the collection 
and an understanding of community organiza- 
tions. This person stands in the relation of 
readers’ advisor on films. It takes skillfull 
counselling to convince the program chairman 
who has come in at the last minute for “thirty 
minutes of anything, so long as it’s in color,” 
that his group can be both better pleased and 
served by a film program with content which 
interests and stimulates, That which improves 
our grasp, while we enjoy it, does for the mind 
what a good game does for the body. 

We cannot expect more of the harassed pro- 
gram chairman if we do not, ourselves, present 
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Criteria for Selection of Films 

Used for films reviewed in The Booklist 
Film objective 

How well was this accomplished? 
Film content 

Is it valid—true to fact, true to life, true to 

text (if based on printed material)? 
Subject matter 

Is it timely or timeless? 


Treatment 

Has it imagination, originality, continuity? 
Technical qualities 

Are the photography and narration imagina- 

tive? 

Is the narration suited to the age level? 

Is the sound clear? 

Does the color add to the film's value? 


Use 
With what groups is it useful? 
Is it for general rather than classroom use? 
What are its special uses—discussion, train- 
ing, music appreciation, etc.? 


consistently the best possible programs, How 
many library film showings have that haphaz- 
ard appearance of good materials thrown to- 
gether with no particular relation to each other 
—or to what is going on locally, or elsewhere? 
How many “Family Nights” are made up of 
the pleasant little items in the collection, geared 
to the level of the family ten year oldP How 
many programs list travel film after travel film? 
This is probably the screen’s purest escape 
literature—a good deal more so than the usual 
theatrical film which often bows, at least, in the 
direction of social and_ political problems. 
There are libraries which continually: schedule 
film programs made up of nothing but free 
films. Some of the best films we have are free 
or sponsored, but they are the exception. 
What librarian would build a book collection of 
free materials exclusively? These programs 

may be more popular than others that have 
serious content or aesthetic appeal, but librari- 
ans do not consider the most popular book the 
best one. If we undertake to supply films to 
the community we have a sapeual to sup- 
ply the best and to see that they are used to 
the best advantage. 

The selection and use of films is tied into 
our own knowledge and appreciation of films. 
They can provide factual information in many 
fields; they can portray and interpret all — 
of life and the world we live in; they are, them- 
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selves, one of the arts of our time; yet where 
do we have an opportunity to learn to know, to 
appreciate, to judge them? For those of us 
who are in the business now, and for most of 
the people coming into it in the immediate fu- 
ture, it is mostly a matter of self-education. 
We have classes in literary appreciation from 
grade school on through college. An important 
part of library education is book selection, but 
rare are the film appreciation or selection 
courses in, or out of, library schools. Sending 
the library school student to the department of 
education within the university is not the best 
preparation either. These courses often de- 
vote an inordinate amount of time to audio- 
visual gadgets; they are classroom, often ele- 
mentary classroom, oriented; and the films 
screened, if any, are classroom subjects. The 
use of films with a greatly varied adult com- 
munity, a totally different technique from that 
of the classroom, is not a part of such courses. 

Much of what we learn of literary apprecia- 
tion and book selection can be applied to films, 
but too often we seem unable to make the 
transference. Many of the same basic ques- 
tions apply. What was the author (producer— 
director) trying to say? How well did he 
succeed? Was the material well organized? 
Was it presented honestly, with taste and style? 
Is it timely, or timeless? How will it be useful 


to the people whom this library serves? We 


can teach ourselves a great deal. There are 
several books which give us the basic principles 
of good film making. Nothing substitutes for 
seeing films, and seeing them again, critically. 
Reading good film criticism helps establish 
standards and all librarians have access to the 
Saturday Review whose critics are second to 
none. The foregoing relates mostly to theatri- 
cal film, but as James Card says, 16mm is only 
a size, there is no essential difference—a quarto 
as opposed to an octavo volume. 

Another reason for the film’s lack of accept- 
ability in libraries is the product itself, which 
has not lived up to the hopes we had for it 
ten years ago. The production of good instruc- 
tional films has expanded and improved, but 
this is not generally speaking, library material. 
There is a plethora of art films of vz arying de- 
grees of excellence and there are many good 
films on mental health, child care, family and 
group relations. Up to date films in other 
subject areas, for adults, are not readily found. 
Compared with the great variety of subject 
areas available in print this is poverty indeed, 
and while no such variety could be “expected 
in this medium, we were entitled to expect 
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more than has appeared in recent years. It is 
hardly possible to build a well rounded, bal- 
anced collection from the available productions. 

There are almost no good literary films (as 
distinguished from the instructional film) made 
for children in this country. Another great lack 
is in the field of public affairs where films made 
a promising beginning until about 1945. The 
great problems of our time are the political, 
social and economic problems. These the 
16mm film has almost refused to touch. Re- 
cently one of our larger libraries which is noted 
for its excellent film service, was planning a 
program for a library conference to be held at 
the same time UNESCO was meeting in the 
city. The UN is one of the most important 
institutions in today’s world but there was no 
film available about the UN or UNESCO that 
was not so old it was unusable. In a world so 
influenced by the forces of caution and fear 
this is, perhaps, understandable, but it has left 
a vacuum in a subject field where material is 
most needed. It is one form of censorship, and 
has resulted in some contempt for both the me- 
dium and its producers. The authors and pub- 
lishers of books have shown more courage, and 
librarians have admired them for it and sup- 
ported them in it. 

Librarians need to do what they have not yet 
learned to do in many cases, to accept the film 
as a source of further information, different 
from the book only in form, not in content. 
Probably no film can do as thorough a job as 
a book on the same subject, but it can provide 
an intensive and dramatic presentation, and 
many people who will look at a film will not 
read a book on the same subject. It is just as 
much our obligation to provide these materials 
as the books, periodicals, maps and pictures 
we have included in our budgets for years. 
We must also use them with the same intelli- 
gence and respect. 

Now that 16mm films, not too long ago 
looked upon by the general library profession 
as gadgets or gimmicks, are beginning to 
achieve the stature and recognition they de- 
serve as legitimate library materials, librarians 
have a greater responsibility than ever before to 
see that they are effectively promoted and pro- 
grammed within the library and the community. 
How to discharge this responsibility satis- 
factorily so that interested library personnel as 
well as community _— may be kept in- 
formed and trained in how to use the vast 
wealth of material on " films for informational 
rather than entertainment purposes is the ques- 
tion at hand. 
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Library Film Programming 
Using Films Creatively 


Virginia Beard 


The community angle of the question may 
present relatively little problem. It depends 
largely upon the promotional activities of the 
library department responsible for selling the 
library film resources and services to the com- 
munity at large. In our de 2partment we con- 
sider films as essential as printed materials, 
consequently we try always to be alert and 
prepared to talk * ‘films” to any luncheon group, 
women’s club or civic organization interested 
in using films creatively. 

In Cleveland a net result of this word-of- 
mouth publicity is that churches, service clubs, 
PTA groups, parochial and suburban schools, 
museums, colleges and _ universities, labor 
unions, social and welfare agencies, and the 
like have acquired copies of the library film 
catalogs and supplements on file to study and 
consult. Having these printed aids at hand, 
they are at liberty and encouraged to contact 
the library’s Film Bureau either in person or by 
telephone for further program counselling and 
advice. This informational and advisory service 
is further augmented by the second class mail- 
ing to some five hundred groups and organiza- 
tions within the county of a monthly newsletter 
for program planners entitled Reel Sights and 
Sounds. An additional supply is kept on hand 
in the Bureau for pick-up by film patrons whose 
names are not included in the mailing list. 

The primary purpose of the newsletter, of 
course, is to keep the community informed of 
new acquisitions through brief annotations, but 
it also includes tips on film programming and 
utilization, announcement of Main Library pro- 
grams and special previews, and se lected film 
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Cleveland Public Library. 


bibliographies suitable for programming in 
connection with such national events as United 
Nations Week, Brotherhood Month, and Na- 
tional Education Week. At intervals the news- 
letter carries listing of films, new as well as old, 
to meet the interests and needs of specialized 
groups such as business and industry, social 
agencies, PTA’s, film societies, garden clubs, 
boy scout groups, etc. 

The Akron Public Library, Canton, Detroit 
and Long Beach, California, just to mention a 
few, circulate similar news bulletins and from 
our own telling results, we feel certain that 
these libraries find them as satisfactory and 
inexpensive a means of promoting better film 
programming as does Cleveland. 

Telephone inquiries prove that the newslet- 
ter generates not only an interest in new films 
but rekindles an enthusiasm for older titles. 
Requests for The River, The City, Preface to A 
Life, Loon’s Necklace, Boundary Lines, Super- 
visor as a Leader, Your Children and You, Face 
of Youth, Journey Into Medicine are excellent 
cases in point. This is all to the good when 
nothing but new films, pretty color films, or 
films without socio-economic impact frequently 
seem to be the order of the da 

The established practice of scheduling peri- 
odic previews of the new films in the library 
for community groups and leaders in special- 
ized subject areas also results in better film pro- 
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gramming. These screenings are informal and 
invitation to attend them is either printed or 
issued by telephone. They involve discussion, 
present ition demonstrations, and on more 
formally planned occasions adopt the pattern 
of a workshop or institute, with two or more 
local agencies co-sponsoring the event at the 
instigation and invitation of the Film Bureau. 

A rewarding example of this type of pro- 
gramming w hich continued over a period of 
some four or five years was the annual series of 
monthly workshops co-sponsored by the Cleve- 
land Round Table of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, the Links Club, The 
Cleveland Council of PTA’s, the Cleveland 
Council of Church Women, Federation of Jew- 
ish Women’s Organizations and the Cleveland 
Public Library. This series, “Human Relations 
on the Screen,” enabled program chairmen, 
civic leaders, film specialists and others to see 
the best intergroup relation films available and 
at the same time Sas how to use them to full 
advantage either in group discussions or public 
meetings. 

Old hat stuff? Routine devices? Obviously 
—why argue the point? But by employing 


them, the film staff is w orking in the best spirit 
of public relations with groups in the com- 
munity and using the manifold resources, skills, 
and leadership training at its command, to aid 


and educate the film user on how to use and 
program films intelligently. At the same time, 
to paraphrase our good friend, Cecile Starr, 
with a minimum of trouble and expense the 
library is opening up for itself and the com- 
munity “a window on the world—a window 
through which the library and the community 
can observe people, things and activities which 
are beyond erdinary vision and which both the 
library and the community are richer for know- 
ing about.” 

Having given consideration to the commu- 
nity, let us turn our attention to film program- 
ming within the library itself where central 
departments, branch agencies and numerous 
county and suburban libraries far flung 
throughout a sprawling metropolitan area are 
interested in using films, but with skeleton 
staffs cannot afford time to travel downtown 
to the Main Libr: ary to preview them, 

The Film Bureau's responsibility to create the 
opportunity for preview still stands but how to 
discharge it to the satisfaction of the library 
agencies concerned requires careful study. 

Until recently oral film reviews and screen- 
ing of new films were a regular feature of the 
Main Library book meetings and divisions, de- 
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partments and branch agencies concerned with 
film programming had an opportunity to see 
them and analyze their contents in terms of 
their own neighborhood interests and program- 
ming needs, 

Of late, the continuation of this practice has 
not seemed feasible, so the department at pres- 
ent is exploring other possibilities for setting u 
some sort of satisfactory machinery by which 
effective library film programming can be con- 
tinued at its present high standards. 

An equitable disposition of the present stale- 
mate, of course, would be the scheduling of a 
regular monthly film meeting—comparable in 
pattern and purpose to the book meetings. 
Such a meeting would permit the previewing 
of new films, a thorough and critical evalua- 
tion of their content and quality, and utiliza- 
tion demonstrations. Attention to and infor- 
mation concerning other non-book materials, 
such as filmstrips, kodachrome slides, and non- 
musical recordings could also be a part of the 
meeting. 

This solution to the problem failing, depart- 
ments and branch agencies might agree to ex- 
plore the practicability of having these activi- 
ties incorporated into their monthly confer- 
ences. 

For the past year new children’s films have 
been shown and discussed at the Children’s 
Department meetings, and this arrangement 
has resulted in better film programming for 
children and an intensification of cooperation 
between the Children’s Department and the 
Film Bureau. 

To state our policy briefly: we stand willing 
to cooperate and expend our facilities to the 
hilt in order to meet observable and expressed 
needs, It is only through the cooperative efforts 
of many that good library film programming 
can be done creatively. 

Examples of intramural film programming 
which illustrate this dictum are: thirteen sea- 
sons of weekly Noon Hour film programs; two 
series of Saturday morning film programs for 
children pre ‘sented in the Main Library dur- 
ing the Fall of 1951 and the Spring of 1952; 
a series of eight film programs for business and 
industry in 1953 which attracted considerable 
local as well as national attention due to 
Cleveland’s reputation as one of the nation’s 
foremost industrial centers; two series of “Fic- 
tion and Films” programs for readers and book 
lovers; and a recently presented series of ten 
programs entitled, “To-night At Eight,” in- 
spired by Dr. Raynard C. Swank’s keynote 
address, “Sight and Sound in a World of 
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Books,” delivered at the ALA Pre-Conference 
Audio-Visual Workshop in June, 1953, at the 
University of Southern California. This series 
correlated not only book talks but films, koda- 
chrome slides, non-musical recordings and even 
a five-minute demonstration of a talking book 
for the blind. 

In every instance, the theme and objectives 
of the programs cited above, were carefully 
planned and worked out in advance. But what 
is more important is that they were properly 
coordinated and publicized to the slightest 
detail by our own department, the Children’s 
De partme nt, the Business Information Bureau, 
Main Library and the Public Relations Depart- 
ment, respectiv ely. 

Such coordinated effort spells one thing— 
quality film programming at a high level. 

The Cleveland picture would not be com- 
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plete without a word about the branches 
which, at times and under handicap, have 
presented commendable programs correlating 
books and films. These programs focusing on 
family living, community problems, nationality 
interests and cultures, and our American way 
of life not only evidence considerable skill and 
imagination in planning, but help promote film 
utilization and win for the Film Bureau new 
film enthusiasts and patrons. 

Let us have more of this cooperative kind of 
programming. If we can, the deplorable prac- 
tice of programming films from a printed cata- 
log, or showing films for the sake of showing 
films, or because they are pretty and in color, 
or just as fill-ins for the guest speaker who at 
the eleventh hour fails to put in an appearance 
due to an attack of laryngitis, will eventually 
vanish from the scene. 


Problems and Possibilities 
of Previewing 


Forrest Alter 


Previewing and what film festivals offer 


to audio-visual librarians 


One of the problems in using films, whether 
you are in charge of an audio-visual depart- 
ment with a good-sized collection or just occa- 
sionally putting on a program made up of 
rented or borrowed films, is the problem of 
selection. 

Obviously you must first decide what sub- 
jects you are interested in having represented 
in your collection or your programs. If you 
are buying, since your film budget will prob- 
ably be quite limited, your subject scope will 
have to be narrower than that for books. For- 
tunately you can supplement your collection 
by accepting on deposit sponsored films you 
consider will be useful and by borrowing or 
renting for specific programs. And you can 
decide not to buy in fields where sufficient films 
are available readily elsewhere. 

If you do not have to supply films for school 
use, you will ignore the film that deals with 
fractions or explains the use of a spectograph. 
But although you can immediately eliminate 
academic classroom films, you cannot ignore 
all teaching films; for producers, cognizant of 
other markets for their product, often make 
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films which can be used outside the classroom 
as well as in a formal educational situation. 
Unless you have a military clientele, you will 
not bother with the film showing the cleaning 
and assembling of a machine As a matter 
of principle, you will shel skip the film 
devoted entire ‘ly to extolling the merits of a 
detergent. 

In selecting books, the librarian can compare 
reviews and ev aluations published by the Sat- 
urday Review, the New York Times, the New 
York Herald Tribune, Time, the Library Jour- 
nal, The Booklist, and Virginia Kirkus—and 
this is not a complete list. However, there 
are comparatively few reviews of 16mm films, 
and often all one can find in print about a 
film is what is contained in a distributor’s 
announcement, a listing i in an audio-visual peri- 
odical, or an entry in Educational Film Guide. 
Since the days when Kurtz Myers was review- 
ing for the Library Journal, we have not had 
reviews of 16mm films regularly in a major 
library periodical. There are excellent reviews 


1 ALA’s The Booklist began reviewing 16mm films once a month 
with the issue for January 1, 1956.—Eprror 
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Lending 16mm films for adult group use 
at the Los Angeles Public Library. 


in Educational Screen, but they are often of 
classroom films which most public libraries will 
not be purchasing. Reviews and reports in 
Film News, Film World and A-V World, and 
Business Screen should certainly be read. 
Periodicals in the subject fields should be 
watched for they sometimes contain film re- 
views. Educational Film Library Association 
evaluations should be considered, but remem- 


bering the primary interests of the evaluators 


who in many instances are from classroom- 
centered institutions such as teachers colleges. 
Cecile Starr writing in the Saturday Review, 
more than most reviewers, looks at films in 
terms of the general audience which is the 
library’s public. 

Most libraries order books on the basis of 
announcements and reviews, without having 
the opportunity of examining the volumes, but 
not without knowing a great deal about them. 
But the investment made in purchasing the 
average film is so much greater than that in 
purchasing the average book, unless the book 
is bought in quantity, that it is wise to examine 
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(or, to be more technical, preview) films before 
investing in them. 

The audio-visual librarian should see as 
many films as he possibly can. After 
each, he should fill out an evaluation form or 
jot down an evaluation for later reference. 
Then when he has money to spend, he can 
check over the notes he has made on films he 
has seen and make up his list for purchase. 
Quite a few organizations have developed 
evaluation sheets, and a number of these are 
reproduced in books on the administration of 
ulead audio-visual departments; but some are 
forbiddingly complex. The Library of the Film 
Council of America has a collection of such 
forms which can be consulted, 

Whether a film be only 10 minutes in length 
or 90 minutes, it is a time-consuming process 
to preview it. You have to put it on a pro- 
jector, look at sufficient footage to know that it 
will not do, or look at the entire film to be sure 
that what starts out promisingly ends with 
that promise fulfilled. Then it must be re- 
moved from the projector. (Don’t bother re- 
winding it; the distributor prefers to get it 
back without it being rewound.) A book can 
be taken home, examined on the bus or read 
while sitting in your favorite easy chair; but 
rare is the librarian who has a 16mm projector 
at home or can cart one the re. However, get- 
ting the reaction of one’s family or friends- 
especially children if the film is intended for 
a child audience—can be rewarding. But do 
not be swayed completely by others since it is 
you who are the specialist and only you can 
think in terms of your collection and its needs. 

Previewing films in one’s own library is not 
only not an inexpensive procedure from the 
standpoint of the time needed to actually see 
the film. One must order the film for preview, 
it must be sent back to the distributor with the 
library normally paying the return postage or 
express charges, and a new print has to be 
ordered if the title is to be purchased. Despite 
the costs involved, I cannot stress too strongly 
the advisability of previewing before purchas- 
ing, renting, or borrowing. 

A film can be more powerful than a book. 
[ do not mean to say that there are films which 
have changed the course of history, as some 
books are claimed to have done. (However, 
films have not been in existence for as long as 
books, and there may yet come along a film 
which will go down in history as having 
changed it.) Certainly the average film which 
the library has in its collection will be seen 
by more people in the community than read 
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the average book which the same library has 
in its holdings, And the film will aneihe 
make a greater impact, if it has any impact 
to make. I do not mean to review here the 
comparative impact of the printed word and 
the visual image. Many studies have been 
made in this field, and those especially inter- 
ested can follow new developments in the 
Audio-Visual Communication Review. 

Films chosen should meet the qualitative 
standards set up by the library for its pur- 
chases of books. This discussion, however, 
will not attempt to suggest specific standards 
of selection, and the remainder of this article 
will be given over to a consideration of certain 
occasions for seeing films outside the library 
and an importance some of these have which 
goes beyond the chance to see films. 

At ALA conferences, the librarian has not 
only the opportunity to examine new books 
and periodicals but he can also at the noon- 
time film showings see some of the best of the 
new 16mm films. These screenings, ar- 
ranged by the Audio-Visual Board, the Audio- 
Visual Round Table, and the audio-visual de- 
partment of the conference city’s public li- 
brary, are intended not just for those who work 
full-time with A-V materials. The sponsor- 
ing groups hope that others will come and get 
ideas for film programs. A librarian from a 


technology department looking at a film on 
the formation of the Grand Canyon may de- 
cide to put on a program or series of pro- 


grams on “The Earth Around Us.” An art 
librarian seeing a film on Jackson Pollock 
may become interested in showing films on 
“Artists at Work.” Another librarian may see 
the possibilities of a general series with the 
embracing title “Peoples and Places.” 

Other national conferences also often offer 
the opportunity of seeing films, for rare is the 
association today which does not have some film 
screenings included in its conference program. 
Of course it is at the audio-visual association 
conferences where you will see the most films. 
These meetings also offer the opportunity of 
talking with other individuals who are work- 
ing in the audio-visual field. Some of those 
who attend are librarians who have many of 
the problems you do; others are from en- 
tirely different fields but use the same ma- 
terials as you and often make real contribu- 
tions to discussions—whether formal and _ in 
meetings or informal and outside the confer- 
ence rooms proper. 

I well remember the strongest impression 
made on me by my first Educational Film 
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Library Association conference. I had been 
working in the audio-visual field for about a 
year when I went to the conference and had 
the chance to hear speakers and to meet indi- 
viduals who for me until then had been merely 
names seen in audio-visual journals or on the 
credits titles of films. Listening to these 
people participating in discussions and having 
the chance to talk with them was a very real 
inspiration. 

The National Audio-Visual Association 
(NAVA) holds its annual meeting in Chicago in 
the summer and although the sessions are usu- 
ally not of particular interest to librarians, the 
audio-visual specialist will find the exhibition of 
equipment and product quite valuable. Here 
is a chance to see the latest in projectors, in 
room-darkening devices, in screens, as well as 
films, The Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation (EFLA) holds its annual conference just 
prior to the NAVA meeting and those regis- 
tered for the EFLA conference are admitted 
without charge to the NAVA exhibits. (EFLA 
also holds a regional conference in New York 
during the year.) High points in every EFLA 
conference are the screening sessions. Often 
producers introduce their own films, explaining 
why and how they were made. Following 
each film, several specialists discuss it and then 
the audience is invited to offer their criti- 
cisms. Such sessions serve to sharpen one’s 
own critical values. 

The Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion (DAVI) of the National Education Asso- 
ciation switches its meetings back and forth 
across the country. Although intended for 
school audio-visual people, public librarians 
working in the audio-visual field, whether or 
not they are charged with the responsibility 
of providing materials for the local school 
system, will find much of interest in the DAVI 
sessions. 

Other meetings of interest to the audio- 
visual specialist are the annual conferences of 
the University Film Producers Association 
(UFPA) and the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers (SMPTE). 

There are still further opportunities during 
the year of seeing a number of films in a short 

eriod and of meeting other people who work 
with films. These are the film festivals, so 
much a part of the audio-visual scene today. 

There are fairly few of us who can get to 
Edinburgh or Venice or the other places where 
great international film festivals are held, I 
was fortunate last summer in being at Edin- 
burgh and in having the chance to see films 
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which had been selected from those sub- 
mitted from East and West, in having the 
opportunity of talking with English and Scot- 
tish film oe le, with those who had come 
from the U.S.S.R. and from New Zealand. It 
was a critical group and we argued over the 
merits of what we saw. I saw not only Ameri- 
can films that were new to me but also many 
films which will eventually be distributed in the 
States. 

But there are a number of smaller festivals 
held each year here in the States; and if the 
librarian can get to Cleveland, Stamford, or 
Columbus—to name but three—he will find 
the experience rewarding. If possible, ob- 
tain in advance the schedule of films being 
screened, check it with the list of titles you 
want to preview which you have drawn up 
from announcements and reviews, and make 
the most of the opportunity of seeing these 
films with someone else doing the chores of 
ordering and projecting. 

From April 23 to 27, 
Film Assembly (AFA) 


the Third American 
will be held by the 
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Film Council America (FCA) in Chicago. 
The Golden Reel Film Festival, the outstand- 


ing 16mm film festival held in the United 
States, and a Sound Slidefilm Conference 
with its own screenings, are presented as 


parts of the AFA. There are general sessions 
and workshops as well as exhibits at the As- 
sembly which brings together outstanding 
personalities from various sections of the 
audio-visual field. Because of the number of 
films competing for Golden Reels (over 330 
were screened in 3 days last year), several 
categories are screened. simultaneously; but 
the films are shown on schedule and it is pos- 
sible to figure out what you can see during 
the week. 

In summary, a major problem in a library's 
film program is that of selection. It is highly 
recommended, even essential, that films be 
— »wed before they are purchased, rented 

borrowed. Previewing outside the library 
wi the added advantage of bringing one in 
touch with others workiag with films. 


Putting Films to Work 


Muriel €. Javelin 


Selected examples of 


Library Film 


Many librarians are unaware of the possibili- 
ties of the 16mm film. They do not recognize 
the potential impact upon the educational and 
aie development of the individual and 
the group. Yet there are many examples of 
effective, even unique, uses of films in library 
programs. Some children’s librarians corre slate 
all their film showings with books. “Let us not 
forget,” say other librarians, “that just as a 
recording can be listened to without a book, « 

a story hour can be enjoyed by itself, a film 
can frequently, in its own right, open up new 
experiences for a child.” 

That film programs actually do lead to the 
reading of books was demonstrated during the 
summer reading program of the San Marino 
(California) library when, for the first time, 
stories and book talks were related to films. 
The children read 45% more books than the 
previous year. 
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Programs 


Recordings are also used with films and 
books. The Santa Monica (California) librar- 
ian writes, “To give children a more definite 
idea of foreign countries, the people and their 
language, we scheduled three foreign programs 
—Spanish, French, and Italian. On the French 
program, we used a film on children in France, 
a second film narrated in French, a recording 
of childref’s French folk songs, and books about 
France.” In a series of story hours the Grand 
Rapids (Michigan) library combined one of the 
Gloria Chandler recordings Books Bring Ad- 
venture with a film on the locale of the story. 
A typical program included Lois Lenski’s 
Bayou Suzette and the films Alligator Thrills 
and People along the Mississippi. 

Libraries in many areas are trying to im- 
prove the use of films in their communities. 
The LaCrosse workshop Programming with 
Films, planned with the help of the Univer- 
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sity of Wisconsin Extension Division, included 
a program for community groups on effective 
use of films; a clinic on audio-visual equipment; 
and film showings for program planners. 
Twenty-one representatives from community 
groups received cards from the Livingston 
County Memorial Library (Chillicothe, Mis- 
souri) showing that they had completed a four- 
hour workshop in which they had threaded the 
projector while wearing blindfolds, learned how 
to use the rewind equipment, and how not to 
mend a film. 

In Springfield, Missouri, the County Library 
and the County Agent together w orked out an 
attractive program aid suggesting books, peri- 
odicals, and audio-visual materials for a variety 
of subjects. This is being used by presidents 
and program chairmen of fifty-three clubs. 

In addition to inviting community representa- 
tives and library staff members to participate 
in evaluating films for purchase, the Films 
Department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
(Baltimore) holds previews of newly acquired 
films of interest to program chairmen, followed 
by a discussion on how the films can be used. 
During Brotherhood Week, the film Can We 
Immunize Against Prejudice was used at the 
Cincinnati Library as the basis of a panel dis- 
cussion by a parent, and the heads of four 
community agencies. Eight agencies coop- 
erated with the library “to give program plan- 
ners an idea of the types of human relation 
programs that can be planned throughout the 
year, utilizing film and book resources.” 

' Many library film programs are worked out 
with the help of community groups. An 
Augusta (Georgia) Branch Librarian writes, 
“The Augusta Music Club assumed responsi- 
bility for programming and publicity when the 
library presented Music in the Garden, seven 
weekly outdoor summer programs alternating 
between recorded classical selections and a 
musical film. . People came with blankets, 
pillows, and their own folding chairs.” The 
Magic of Music Series, held in four of Enoch 
Pratt’s branch libraries, were co-sponsored by 
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the Women’s Association of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra t» increase loca] interest 
in the orchestra and to promote reading and 
use of library resources. The series com)ined 
music “lms with selections by Baltimore artists. 

The Kingsport (Tennessee) Library cooper- 
ated with the Science Women’s Club in a pro- 
gram using the film Bird Migration. During 
her brief talk on possible causes of bird migra- 
tion, the speaker referred often to the books 
and pamphlets which were on display. 

A unique gr gs of films and reading was 
developed by the Kansas City (Missouri) Pub- 
lic Library and the Naturalization Council for 
members of an Americanization class of refu- 
gees. At each session a film was shown, re- 
lated as nearly as possible with the reading. 
The general comment was, “I'll be glad to be- 
come a part of this great country—glad when 
I am an American.” 

With the Michigan Society for mental health, 
the Detroit Public Library is currently offering 
two film discussion programs in six branch li- 
braries, with qualified speakers. One is a 
series of four meetings on Mental Illness is 
Treatable; the second, a series of five sessions 
Meeting the Stress of Everyday Life. 

The Sheboygan (Wisconsin) Branch of the 
American Association of University Women 


co-sponsored an exhibit of chinaware in the 


Mead Library. Masters in Art and Clay and 
a privately owned film on Meissen china were 
shown each afternoon for the two weeks of the 
exhibit, with specially arranged talks. With 
the cooperation of the Los Angeles County 
Museum the Pasadena (California) library has 
monthly showings of documentary or historical 
films, such as The Titan. Books are reviewed 
at all meetings. The Librarian writes, “In this 
case films may be looked upon as ‘bait’ to bring 
in an audience who basically prefer films to 
reading. I have never been able to measure 
in a tangible way the effect of book reviews, 
but I feel strongly that films should be corre- 
lated with the printed word.” 

The Pasadena view is held by many. On 
the other hand, there are librarians who also 
believe in “the film for film’s sake.” The St. 
Paul (Minnesota) Public Library and the Na- 
tional Association of Internal Revenue Em- 
ployees planned eight library noon film pro- 
grams for Revenue employees. “They were 
not training, discussion, or serious programs 
and had nothing to do with governmental ac- 
tivities,” comments the librarian. “They were 
just — films.” ; 


Libraries of all sizes are on the alert to recog- 
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nize ways in which they can assist groups in 
their communities. 

“My time is up next Monday and I'm going 

» get out,” said the prisoner. “But if it is 
all right with the captain I would like to come 
back to the camp for the discussion next week.” 
This man, who was serving a short prison term 
in the Guilford County area of North Carolina, 
was one of the members of a discussion series 
for prisoners originated by the Gree nsboro Pub- 
lic Library. Films were particularly useful 
since they helped to fill a gap for those who 
had difficulty in comprehending the readings. 
Discussions ranged from Alcoholism and Civil 
Liberties to the . Atom Bomb. 

Other cooperative film programs include a 
series of programs co- sponsored by neighbor- 
hood agencies in the 115th Street Branch (New 
York City) for tenants in a new housing proj- 
ect; a monthly cultural evening in honor of 
a Latin America country with recordings, films, 
local talent, and a talk by the consul planned 
by the Miami (Florida) Library and the Alianza 
Inte rameric ana;a discussion program bz ised on 
the film By All Means, worked out by the 
Fitchburg (Massachusetts) Library for a local 
church. 

Libraries often link their film programs with 
events in the community. During the celebra- 
tion of Historic Quincy Days ( (Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts) the library succeeded in borrowing 
from the Ford Foundation four kinescopes of 
the TV Omnibus shows on the Adams Family. 
The rest of the week miscellaneous art and his- 
tory films were shown in connection with the 
American water colors, and oil portraits of early 
colonists loaned to the library by the Fogg 
Museum and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

The librarian’s awareness of community 
needs is evidenced in many areas. You and 
Your Community was the title of a film discus- 
sion series in the St. George Branch of the New 
York library. An open forum and final meeting 
was held with the cooperation of the Com- 
munity Welfare Geanell of Staten Island “to 
focus thinking on what practical steps we, as 
citizens, can take in our community to resolve 
some of the kinds of problems highlighted in 
discussions which followed film showings.” 

Two unusual film programs on driver's edu- 
cation have been developed—one in Seattle 
(Washington) the other in Boston (Massachu- 
setts). The Seattle publicity asked: “Are you 
a new driver or learner? Improve your te »ch- 
nique by seeing films and listening to experts. 
Are you an experienced motorist? Your 
legal and insurance problems will be discussed.” 
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Driving Is a Family Affair was emphasized in 
a series of four film discussion programs in 
three of Boston’s branch libraries and the Cen- 
tral Library. This program was conducted with 
the cooperation of the Massachusetts Registry 
of Motor Vehicles, the Mayor’s Automotive 
Committee, and the Association of Driving 
Schools for Young Adults. : 

The San Antonio (Texas) library worked with 

the TV Council in an effort to secure an Edu- 

cational Channel by taking responsibility for 
film showings to supple ment and support the 
arguments of the speakers. This library also 
used films and other materials to acquaint the 
citizens of the community with the various 
aspects of library service available to them. 

Two uses of theatrical films are suggested 
by the Miami (Florida) and Salina (Kansas) 
libraries. During the summer the Miami li- 
brary schedules film classics from the New 
York Museum of Modern Art. Recordings are 
carefully chosen to create the mood of the film 
which is usually silent. A unique examination 
and discussion series of current theatrical films 
is just beginning in Salina. Participants are 
asked to view a pre-selected film in a local 
theatre and then on a specified date to come 
to a discussion at the library. Marty was the 
first; The Man with the Golden Arm, the sec- 
ond; Picnic, is to be the third. The local 
theatre carries a trailer on the program. 

Libraries, recognizing the interest in life and 
travel in other lands have approached this sub- 
ject in various ways. For example, four groups 
in Boonslick Re »gional Library (Missouri) using 
Public Affairs and governme nt pamphlets, pe- 
riodical articles, and radio program reprints, 
held a discussion series on other lands. One 
group met in a community house that had 
formerly been a one-room rural school; another 
met in a school cafeteria. Each discussion was 
introduced by a film. 

Weekly noon film programs have become the 
custom in many libraries. At the suggestion of 
the Business Reference Branch, located in 
downtown Brooklyn, the library planned a 
series of films on Canada, using one industrial 
and one cultural film in each program. “We 
have ranged fairly widely for subjects since 
our industrial beginnings three years ago,” 
comments the film librarian. “Our present 
series Between Two Worlds includes films show- 
ing the development from primitive conditions 
to more modern ways of life in Africa and Asia.’ 

Two of the many ways in which films are 
being used with senior citizens, groups are il- 
lustrated at the Boston Public Library. When 
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five members of the Never Too Late Group 
previewed Retire to Life in preparation for 
their meeting, they recognized that the prob- 
lems and solutions suggested by the film had 
been oversimplified. They worked out five 
role-playing skits, followed by buzz sessions, 
to discuss additional retirement problems and 
their possible solution. At another meeting 
the film Life with Grandpa served as the focus 
for a panel discussion by high school students, 
moderated by their English teacher. 

With the very good art films now being re- 
variety of programs is being pre- 
sented. The Kansas C ity (Missouri) Public Li- 
brary showed the film The Titan, with record- 
ings by Italian and French musicians and a 
short talk about Renaissance art illustrated by 
framed reproductions of paintings. 

The Art and Music Department of the 
Newark (New Jersey) Public Library for the 
last four years has held monthly film programs, 
art and music films covered by the de- 
partment’s book collections. The programs 
have attracted many different interest groups. 
Artists swarmed in one evening to see Van 
Meegeren’s Faked Vermeers, while on the same 
evening others appreciated French Tapestries 
Visit Eliot O'Hara at work in Brush 


leased, a 


using 


America. 


Winner of the 1955 
John Newbery Award* 


““*For the most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children.’ 


Techniques was shown when a group of water 
colorists demonstrated their art. 

For four evenings Oakland (California) li- 
brary sponsored a Foreign Film Festival show- 
ing films in French, German, Swedish, and 
Spanish. Members of the consulate staff in 
San Francisco, spoke at the programs and pro 
vided the films which were aimed to attract 
language students and _ nationality 
groups. Books and language recordings were 
exhibited at each program. 

Librarians are putting films to work in the 
community. I have necessarily given only a 
partial story of what is being done. We 
cannot rest until films have become fully ac- 
cepted as an integral part of the whole library 
program and have found their rightful place 
beside the other library materials. The follow- 
ing, equally true today, was written in 1898 
as a piece of promotional literature in connec- 
tion with the Edison Projection machine: 
“What is the future of the film? Ask, rather, 
from what conceivable phase of the future it 
debarred. In the promotion of busi- 
in the advancement of science, 
in its 
«Ris 


foreign 


can be 
ness interests, 
in the revelation of unguessed worlds, 
educational and recreative powers. 
the earnest of the coming age. 
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The Secret River 


SCRIBNER 


Distinguished 
Children’s Books of 1955 


Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Library Association, Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People. 


The Columbus Story, by Alice Dalgliesh, Illus- 
trated by Leo Politi. Scribner. $2.75. 
Well chosen events in the life of Columbus effectively pre- 


sented in simple text and handsome pictures. 


Columbus, by Ingri and — > D’Aulaire. Dancing in the Moon, by Fritz Eichenberg. 
Pictures by the authors. Doubleday. $3.00. Pictures by the author. Harcourt. $2.25. 


© sto of ( ¢ +r Colum ti atec : : : 
~~ on oe Coe monies Geugiodly aanes Spontaneous nonsense rhymes and diverting pictures introduce 
and richly illustrated in full-page lithog:aphs. 


The Wicked Enchantment, by Margot Benary- 
Isbert. Translated by Richard and Clara Winston. 


Illustrated by Enrico Arno. Harcourt. $2.50. 
Evil personae of a Medieval legend come to life and nearly » 


children to the numbers 1 to 20. 


wreck the happiness of a present-day German cathedral town. 
Suspense and humor in an expert blending of fantasy and ~ 
realism. 


The Children of Green Knowe, by Lucy M. Boston. 
Illustrated by Peter Boston. Harcourt. $2.75. 
4 mood of enchantment suffuses this story in which three 
children of an earlier century come alive for a lonely boy 
visiting his great-grandmother in an English ancestral house. 
Switch on the Night, by Ray Bradbury. Pictures 
by Madeleine Gekiere. - Pantheon. $2.50, Dancing in the Moon 


7 : . . : HARCOURT 
Imaginative drawings which make effective use of line and 


color illustrate a poetically told story of a little boy who 


learned to like the night. The Buffalo Trace, by Virginia S. Eifert. . Illus- 
Santiago, by Ann Nolan Clark. Illustrated by Lynd trated by Manning de V. Lee. Dodd. $3.00. 

Ward. Viking. $2.75. Unusually expressive writing vividly portrays people, scene, 

A sensitive and moving story of the struggle of a Guatemalan and period in an eventful chronical of Lincoln's ancestors 

Indian boy, torn between his racial heritage and his Spanish and pioneer America. 
upbringing, to find his rightful place in a modern world. Play With Me, by Marie Hall Ets. Pictures by 
the author. Viking. $2.50. 
Play With Me A little girl discovers the secret of making friends with wild 
creatures in this winsome, completely childlike picture book. 


The Three Kings of Saba, by Alf Evers. TIllus- 
trated by Helen Sewell. Lippincott. $2.50. 


The story of the three kings who travelled together to 


VIKING 


Bethlehem to find the new prophet, adapted from a legend 
told by Marco Polo. Striking illustrations. 
The Fabulous Firework Family, by James Flora. 
Pictures by the author. Harcourt. $2.75. 
The color and excitement of a Mexican fiesta are brilliantly 
portrayed in pictures and story of a family who build a 
magnificent firework castle for the fiesta of Santiago. 
See and Say, by Antonio Frasconi. Pictures by 
the author. Harcourt. $3.00. 
A unique, truly international picture book in which familiar 
objects are shown in fine colored woodcuts, with the word for 
each given in four languages. 
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Springtime for Jeanne-Marie, by Francoise.  Pic- 
tures by the author, Scribner. $2.50. 
The simplicity of the story and bright pictures make this 
beguiling book perfect for the very 
The Fables of India, by Joseph Gaer. 
by Randy Monk. Little. $3.00. 
Beast tales selected from The Panchatantra, The Hitopadesa, 
and The Jatakas and skillfully retold in simple, direct prose 


World Full of Horses, by Dahlov Ipcar. Pictures 
by the author. Doubleday. $2.50. 


‘Brisk, detailed pictures in warm colors show the place of 


horses in grandfather's time and in the mechanized world of 


young. 


Illustrated 


picture 


today. 
Frog Went A-Courtin’, retold by John Langstaff. 
Pictures by Feodor Rojankovsky. Harcourt $2.50. 
An American version of a well known ballad imaginatively 
interpreted in gay and colorful pictures. 
Carry On, Mr. Bowditch, by Jean Lee Latham. 
Illustrated by John O’Hara Cosgrave, II. Hough- 
ton. $2.75. 
An animated Nathaniel Bowditch, 
self-taught mathematician and astronomer who before the age 
of thirty had written The New American Practical Navigator 
The Magician’s Nephew, by C. S. Lewis. Illus- 
trated by Pauline Baynes. Macmillan. $2.75. 
For another spellbinding fantasy about the magical land of 


fictionized biography of 


Narnia the author goes back in time to its creation by the 
great lion Aslan. 
The Golden Name Day, by Jennie D. Lindquist. 
Illustrated by Garth Williams. Harper. $2.75. 
A radiant, memorable story of a little girl’s happy, eventful 
stay in the country with her Swedish-American grandparents. 
The Borrowers Afield, by Mary Norton. Illustrated 
by Beth and Joe Krush. Harcourt. $2.50. 
In a sequel which sustains the charm of the Borrowers’ minia 
ture world Pod, Homily, and Arrietty escape to the open 
fields and spend a precarious winter in an old boot. 
Harriet Tubman: Conductor of the Underground 
Railroad, by Ann Petry. Crowell. $2.75. 
A forceful and moving portrait of the indomitable woman who 
led 300 of her people to freedom, written with sincerity and 
insight. 
The Secret River, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 
Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. Scribner. $2.50. 
Poetic prose and sensitive illustrations create an atmosphere 
make unforgettable a little girl's 


of magic and beauty and 


adventures in the imagination. 
Crystal Mountain, by Belle Dorman Rugh. _IIlus- 
trated by Ernest H. Shepard. Houghton. $2.75. 
Characters and setting are very real in this thoroughly enjoy 
able story of the summer adventures of a group of children 
in the Lebanon mountains. 
Men, Microscopes, and Living Things, by Katherine 
B. Shippen. Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli. 
Viking. $3.00. 
The course of biological learning is clearly revealed through 
this adept survey of the work and discoveries of the world’s 
great biologists. 
Crow Boy, by Taro Yashima. Pictures by the 
author. Viking. $2.75. 
Vibrant pictures and accompanying text tell a poignant story 
of a shy, lonely boy ridiculed or ignored by his Japanese 


village schoolmates because of his strangeness 
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HOUCHETON 


Committee members are: 

Jean Thomson, Toronto Public Libraries, Toronto, 
Canada, chairman; Laura E. Cathon, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Leone F. 
Garvey, Public Library, Berkeley, Calif.; Helen E. 
Kinsey, The Booklist, American Library Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Ruth Weedon Stewart, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ERROR 


In “Stairway to Literary Fame,” March 


issue, p. 156: “The Family Library, started in 


1843. . .” the date should read 1830. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, AND 
RESEARCH facilities of highest 
quality. 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 
INSTITUTES in— 

Government and Politics 

Family Life 

Biological Sciences 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Industrial Education 

Humanities 

Speech 

and many others 


—and RECREATIONI—sympho- 
ny and other concerts—plays 

-excursions — lectures — golf 
— tennis — swimming — fish- 
ing—campus in a distinguished 
cultural center yet located in 
the cool and refreshing Land of 
10,000 Lakes 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
JUNE 11-JULY 14 JULY 16-AUGUST 18 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 
610 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
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GRADUATE STUDY with dis- 
tinguished faculty. 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK 
in more than 1000 out- 
standing courses. 
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Newbery and Caldecott 
Awards—1955 


The Newbery and Caldecott Awards for 1955 
were announced on Monday, March 5, 1956, 
in the New York office of Frederic G. Melcher, 
donor of the medals. It was an informal, but 
at the same time, impressive occasion. Among 
the distinguished guests present were such 
notables as Anne Carroll Moore, Irene Smith 
Green, Ellen Lewis Buell of the Times, and 
Harrison Smith of the 
Saturday Review. Es- 
ther Averill, who pub- 
lished Daniel Boone 
and other books illus- 
trated by Mr. Rojan- 
kovsky in Paris during 
the thirties, was an- 
other honored guest. 
John O’Hara Cosgrave 
TI, illustrator of Carry 
On, Mr. Bowditch, was 
introduced at the 
meeting. The Chil- 
dren’s Book Council was represented by Vir- 
ginia Fowler, its president, Lucy Tompkins, 
executive secretary, and May Massee, past 
president. 

Mr. Melcher spoke briefly, telling the back- 
ground of the Newbery and Caldecott aw ards. 
He then presented the medals to the C shildren’s 

Library Association. Marian C. Young, chair- 
man of the Awards committee, accepted the 


Feodor Rojankovsky 


medals for the Association, and presented the 


































































Miriam A. Wessel 


Chairman, Newbery and Caldecott Publicity 
Children’s Library Association 





Frog Went 
A-Courtin’! 


HARCOURT 


wiiners. The medals will be conferred at the 
Newbery-Caldecott banquet at the Eden Roc 
; Hotel in Miami Beach 
on June 19, 1956. 

The Newbery Award 
this year goes to Jean 
Lee Latham for Carry 
On, Mr. Bowditch, 
published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin. Miss La- 
tham is a person of 
great versatility, for 
she has done plays 
and radio and televi- 
sion shows. On the 
technical side she has 
studied radio maintenance and repair and dur- 
ing World War II she worked in electronics 
and was a Civilian in Charge of Signal Corps 
inspectors. When challenged that it would be 
impossible to write an interesting book about a 
“human calculating machine” she set out to 
prove that it could be done. In Carry On, Mr. 
Bowditch, she has succeeded in bringing to life 
not only the famous navigator and the people 
among whom he lived, but a whole period as 
well. 

The Caldecott Medal was awarded Feodor 
Rojankovsky for his gay, colorful illustration 
of Frog Went A-Courtin’, by John Langstaff, 
published by Harcourt Brace. Mr. Rojankov- 
sky was born in Russia and in 1912 began his 
studies at the Moscow Art Academy. These 
were interrupted by the First World War. 
He later lived in Poland where he became an 
art director for a large publishing house in 
Posnan. In 1927 he moved to Paris and lived 
there until 1941. This was a period of fruitful 
work, much of which was published later in the 
United States. World War II brought him to 
the United States, and he now lives in Bronx- 
ville, New York. 


Jean Lee Latham 


Carry On, Mr. Bowditch 
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The General Library and the Law Library of the University of Miami 


are housed in The Merrick Building 


Sightseeing in Greater Miami 
Margaret M. Beaton 


Miami is an exciting vacation spot in winter, fall or spring, but a 
summer spent in this wonderland (or even a week or two) can be just 
as exciting and a lot less expensive. Prices of nearly everything are 
much less than in the “season.” 

June is a capricious month when it comes to weather. It will be 
warm, but not excessively hot. The average mean temperature is 80° 
and chances are that it will rain sometime during your stay (keep 
your fingers crossed—it may not rain a drop!) but if it does it will 
probably be a right good shower and will be over as quickly as it came. 

Air conditioning seems to have had its inception here—it’s just about 
everywhere, so if it’s a bit warm have no fear, you can cool off in the 
hotel; in the restaurant; in the theater; in the cocktail lounge; or even 
in the ocean! 

Now that we have the atmospheric conditions under control let’s 
talk about where to go and what to see. 

Just as in any metropolitan city there are the usual and dependable 
bus tours (and in Miami there are the thrilling boat trips bobbing in 
and out of islands) but if you would like to take things more leisurely 
and see only what you prefer, then a private car is your best bet. 
Rental cars are available at a moderate rate. 

Sightseeing is fun in Greater Miami, but there is so much to see 
that it’s a matter of selection depending upon one’s tastes and interests. 
For instance there are the cultural musts like the fabulous Vizcaya, the 
incredible Spanish Monastery, and the interesting modern campus of 
the University of Miami. For garden lovers there is the delightful 
Fairchild Tropic ‘al Garden. A visit to the Seaquarium will fascinate 
old and young alike. Then there are the usual tourist attractions such 
as the Seminole Indian Villages, the Parrot Jungle, and the Monkey 
Jungle (where the monkeys run wild and the spectators are caged!). — 

But perhaps your idea of a real vacation is to laze on the beach and 
make like a beachcomber., There are miles and miles of sand and 
pounding ocean surf not only on Miami Beach but on lovely palm- 
studded Crandon Park which is a Dade County park located between 
Miami and Coral Gables (or about a forty-five minute drive from the 
Fontainebleau). 

If you are a fishing enthusiast the Miami area is an angler’s paradise. 
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Fishing boats with expert guides are available 
for daily charter. Or if you have your rod and 
reel you may fish for free from one of the piers 
or several causeways. 

The bangtails will not be running but you 
should see Hialeah Park, one of the finest race 
tracks in the world. The vista of stately royal 
palms as one enters the Park is breathtakingly 
beautiful. Add to this the tropical landscap- 
ing, notably the glorious hibiscus, the climbing 
purple bougainvillea, the flock of graceful fla- 
mingos, and you have a rew arding sight. 

Miami Beach needs no introduction to you 
—its beauties, its salubrious climate, its mag- 
nificent hotels, its fabulous motels, have been 
publicized from one end of the world to 
the other by experts, and even Arthur Godfrey, 
so we shall not dwell on this playground 
which you will soon see for yourself. Your 
hotel will probably supply you with copies 
of “This Week in Miami and the Beach” which 
will give you a pretty good picture of what 
is going on, suggesting swank bistros, smart 
night clubs, etc. (if you are so minded!). But 
you may be interested to know that Miami 
Beach has no railroad, no airport, and believe 
it or not no cemetery. All planes and trains 
arrive in Miami. Several “cause ways” join 


Miami to Miami Beach. 
If you are ready, how about starting on our 


sightseeing tour? 

We'll leave the Beach and take the Venetian 
Causeway (10¢ toll bridge) and cross Bis- 
cayne Bay to Miami. We'll turn left here and 
go to the Top o' the Columbus (Hotel) for 
a quick cocktail and catch the view from this 
copy-cat of the Top o' the Mark. Let your 
eyes wander over the blue, blue Biscayne Bay 
until they almost reach Miami Beach. 

There below us is traffic-busy Biscayne 
Boulevard. A little to the left is the Yacht 
Basin and to po right, in Bayfront Park, the 
imposing white marble building is the new 
million dollar Miami Public Library. 

How about lunch in the Terrace Room of 
Miami’s newest downtown hotel, The Bis- 
cayne Te rrace—just a block or two from here? 

‘Now that we're sufficiently fortified where 
shall we go first? Let’s take the southern 
route and circle around to the west and north 
and then head back to the Beach. We can’t 
possibly do it in a day, but you may stop as 
you choose and then complete the tour at 
your leisure now that youre somewhat ori- 
ented. 

We'll skirt the downtown section as we 
drive south on Biscayne Boulevard and cross 
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The formal gardens at Vizcaya 


the Miami River out South Miami Avenue to 
Vizcaya. This is the former estate of the late 
James Deering, the International Harvester 
tycoon, and is now the Dade County Art 
Museum. Here you are transported to a 
wondrous dream world of thirty acres. The 
great Italian house of more than twenty rooms 
with rare and antique treasures brought from 
Europe, rises on Biscayne Bay. Here every 
important furniture style from 1500 to 1800 
is superbly shown. The mansion is set in a 
fairyland of stately formal gardens with foun- 
tains and pools, statues and sculptured vases, 
sunny terraces and shady nooks, a_ secret 
garden and a miniature theatre. 

Now that you have drunk of so much 
beauty and sinte we are only a stone’s throw 
from the causeway which ‘will take us to 
Crandon Park, let’s go. It’s another toll 
bridge—a quarter this time, but it’s a bargain. 
As we drive over this marvelous causeway cut 
your speed, pull over to the side and take a 
look across the Bay at the skyline of Miami 
and over toward Miami Beach. Beautiful, 
isn’t it? Resuming our drive and just a little 
further down the road is the new Seaquarium. 
It’s worth seeing, so let’s stop. We're in luck— 
it’s feeding time. Look at the huge sea 
monsters and the little ones too and notice how 
gracefully they glide through the water with 
their unbeliev ably exquisite colors. 

Continuing on our way we are soon in a 
veritable South Sea island paradise. Did you 
ever see so many palm trees and so many 
varieties? It’s not surprising as this island 
was until recently privately — and was 
a sort of palm tree nursery. A gift of the 
Key was made to Dade County. The Park 
has two public beaches with complete picnic 
facilities including barbecue pits, amusements 
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CITY OF MIAMI NEWS BUREAL 


The Spanish Monastery, transplanted 
from Seqouia, Spain 


for the small fry such as real ponies, a merry- 
go-round, and a fine zoo. 

Down the road a piece is the Key Biscayne 
Hotel and Villas where Vice President Nixon 
and Frank Lloyd Wright vacationed recently. 
A nice spot for real relaxation. In addition 
to the ocean there are two swimming pools 
and a nine-hole pitch and putt golf course. 
Two eating places on the Key which have 
atmosphere as well as good food are Hurri- 
cane Harbor (filet mignon $2.95!) and Jamaica 
Inn. The latter features a tropical garden 
(au naturel) with waterfall and orchids grow- 
ing on the trees. 

Still with us? From here we drive back to 
Miami and out Coconut Grove way to Coral 
Gables. The Grove and the Gables blend 
the old and the new. The Grove, quiet and 
Back-Bayish in its proud Miami antiquity, 
where houses are shrouded from view by high 
walls or gardens, has a colony of residents 
whose names read like a “Who’s Who.” Driv- 
ing along we find ourselves in Coral Gables, 
the City Beautiful, which had the rare distinc- 
tion of being planned on paper before it was 
ever built. Here a dreamer, George Merrick, 
dared to dream a dream that came true. His 
vision and his faithfulness to that vision have 
made the city a worthy tribute to his integrity 
of purpose. The City has achieved stability 
and charm through good architectural plan- 
ning, strict zoning, and lush landscaping of 
streets and parkways. 

It is a lovely residential city and is the home 
of the University of Miami which Mr. Mer- 
rick founded and now has a student body of 
12,000. Suppose we drive around via the 
“self-guided tour” a novel idea which by way 
of marked signs enables one to see the city 
from end to end. The Riviera section is par- 
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ticularly attractive with its many homes front- 
ing on the deep waterway. The University 
Ww ith its functional buildings of glass and steel 
is a striking example of the new trend in archi- 
tecture. Let's swing up toward the business 
section but first we'll stop by the Venetian 
Pool and see the world’s most beautiful swim- 
ming hole. It is carved out of native coral 
rock and its natural appearance is further 
enhanced by a touch of man’s genius, We are 
not far from Miracle Mile where one mz 1y shop 
at stores of national fame and re putation. 

Just south of Coral Gables is the unique 

Fairchild Tropical Garden named in honor of 
= renowned botanist, Dr. David Fairchild; 
and to the southwest is the colorful Parrot 
Jungle. 

Leaving this area we point our way north 
to Hialeah past the International Airport to 
Hialeah Park which we've already talked 
about. ; 

Turning north we come to the Spanish 
Monastery. This magnificent monastery which 
over twenty- five years ago was transported 
piece by piece from Spain to this country by 
the late William R: indolph Hearst, now stands 
again in all its majesty and beauty. It was 
built in 1141 for Cistercian monks by Al- 
phonso VII. It is the oldest man-made ‘struc- 
ture standing today not only in the United 
States but in the entire Western Hemisphere, 
insofar as archeologists have been able to de- 
termine. 

Tired? Let's call it a day or even two and 
head for home. In our little excursion we 
have telescoped something of the old world 
into the new, something of tropical beauty 
into a modern setting. And now that you're 
safely back to your hotel we hope you enjoyed 
it as much as we did. 

Hasta la vista! 


er Me MMS eee MEL 4 
pictures just as quick. Foolproof, adjusts 
to 36”. Stainless steel or clear lucite. 
Only $1.50 at art dealers or write 
Braquette, Dept. {ZB Lenox, Mass. 
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Auction Extraordinary 


Authors and artists add the personal touch 
to items offered at Miami Beach Conference 


Martha Bennett King 


“Going . . . Going . .. GONE.” When you hear the familiar cry 
of the auctioneer ringing through the ballroom of the Fontainebleau 
at Miami Beach on the evening of June 20, an event of special interest 
will be taking place. A unique collection of sixty or more books, 
original illustrations and related items will be sold, piece by piece, 
to the highest bidder. Proceeds from the auction will go to the 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund, established by the Children’s 
Library Association for training in the field of library science, and 
named in honor of a friend of books. Each item has been donated, 
on request, by author, illustrator, or proud owner. Each will send a 
book lover’s collecting urge to fever heat. 

Listen to the auctioneer. “What am I bid for . . .” the valuable 
Illustrators of Children’s Books, now out of print . . . for The Art of 
Beatrix Potter, also out of print . . . Little Men and Women from the 
Pages of Kate Greenaway, fourteen exquisitely — miniatures of 
children who look like adult fashion plates . . . A Day in a Child's 
Life also with charming Greenaway drawings "(the donor says she 
may be impelled to buy this book back) .. . The Pasture, a special 
copy of the poem written in hand by Robert Frost especially for this 
auction . . . a boxed edition of five Japane se Fairy Tales “rendered 
into English by Lafcadio Hearn” printed in color by hand from wood 
blocks on beautiful rough silk paper . . . The Land of Dreams, twenty 
poems by William Blake, selected and illustrated by Pamela Bianco. 
The artist has added a drawing so delicate that it seems to be part of 
the printing . . . Little Men, a first edition . . . a collection of Randolph 
Caldecott’s Sketches the very hard to come by life of John 
Newbery, A Bookseller of the Last Century by Charles Welsh . . . 
a facsimile reproduction of the 1766 edition of Goody Two-Shoes 
containing a delightful inscription penned to “Professor Ruskin, Xmas 
1881” . Amos Fortune signed by Elizabeth Yates with an added 
signed drawing by Nora Unwin . . . The Big Snow with a lovely 
new watercolor by the Haders ... A Little Book of Graces with a 
piquant watercolor added by Tasha Tudor . . . Pitschi with humorous 
pendrawings added by Hans Fischer, plus the original drawing for the 
title page . . . Poppy Seed Cakes autographed by Maud and Miska 
Petersham and by the author(s) Mary E. Clark and Margery Quigley 
(Margery Clark) . Charlotte’s Web inscribed by E. B. White and 
“Charlotte” : Columbus, turned into a treasure hunt because of the 
many drawings added to the printed illustrations by the D’Aulaires 
. . . One Morning in Maine signed not only by Robert McCloskey 
but ‘by Peggy, Sally and Jane. Also, six sheets of pencil sketches 
made by the artist in preparation for final illustrations . . . Misty of 
Chincoteague signed by the author, and artist, and hoofographed by 
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A charming original 
by Pamela Bianco, to 
be offered at the 
auction. 


MARTHA B. KING, 

a specialist in children’s 
literature, is director of 
programs for Miracle of 
Books, the annual festival 
of children’s books held 
in Chicago’s Museum of 
Science and Industry. 
Mrs. King formerly re- 
viewed juvenile books for 
the Chicago Sun-Times. 
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One of the six McCloskey sketches from 
One Morning in Maine. 


Misty, plus a braid of hair from Misty’s mane 
; Book of Nursery and Mother Goose 
Rhymes with an original illustration by Mar- 


guerite de Angeli. ... These and many more 
books with priceless personal touches added 
by author and artist. 

The original paintings and drawings in the 
collection are destined to become distinguish- 
ing features of children’s rooms in many li- 
braries throughout the country. “What am 
I bid for . . .” these serenely beautiful illustra- 
tions by Helen Sewell from First Bible and 
Round of Carols . . . for Leonard Weisgard’s 
paintings from his Book About God . . . for 
this delicately fragile illustration by Pamela 
Bianco from The Look-Inside Easter Egg .. . 
for this original Francoise from Noél for 
Jeanne-Marie . . . for this lifelike Clare Turlay 
Newberry kitten from Ice Cream for Two... 
for this magnificent painting by the Haders 
from their Picture Book of Mother Goose .. . 
for this Leo Politi painting made expressly for 
the auction . . . for this charming Elizabeth 
Orton Jones poster in honor of Kate Greenaway 
. . » for these brilliant posters in Pennsylvania 
Dutch design by Katherine Milhous made in 
pre-illustration-fame days . . . and for these 
two gifts from the Wanda Gag estate, a wood 
engraving and a lithograph by the beloved 
artist. 
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This interesting, varied, and valuable col- 
lection has been assembled by Mrs. Ruth 
Gagliardo (only a sample has been given here). 
Mrs. Carolyn W. Field, Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, is chairman of the auction committee. 
A complete catalog of items to be sold will be 
presented in the May issue of Top of the 
News. Instruction for bids by mail will be 
included also. Stop, read and consider. Start 
making your plans to be the highest bidder for 
something you'll treasure forever. You will 
covet many items for yourself, but you also 
will want to bid in behalf of your library, 
using special funds or gifts from friends of the 
library. “Going... going... GONE.” 


LET MAGAFILES 
END YOUR 
gf HEADACHES! 


or ing No, not all headaches 


__/ «-+.just that big one 
su of how to handle your 
unbound periodicals. 


Practical and attractive. MAGAFILES 
come in 39 sizes and are ideal for filing 
magazines, pamphlets and many other 
items. Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture and free sample. 


One note of caution, however: The 
MAGAFILE Cure, while sure-fire and 
easy on the pocketbook, is both habit- 
forming and contagious. Satisfied custo- 
mers of 15 years continue to depend on 
MAGAFILES and the employment of the 
Magafile Magazine Library has spread to 
more than 5000 firms and institutions. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 2615, Merchants Station, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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New ALA 
Public Relations Program 


At the Midwinter Meeting, the ALA Executive Board approved a 
program to assist development of library public relations, increase 
membership in the ALA, and promote unde rstanding of librarianship 
as a career 

The ALA Executive Secretary has now announced that Len Arnold, 
who has served during the last five years as ALA Public Relations 
Consultant on a part time basis, has been retained full time as ALA 
Public Relations Director. An ALA Public Relations Office is now 
being established at headquarters. 

The office, Mr. Clift said, will function in an ALA endeavor which 
has this purpose: “To develop and carry forward a continuous program 
of public relations activities in behalf of libraries and librari: anship; 
cok tea ase understanding and support of the AL A’s aims and objec- 
tives by professional and lay persons in the library field, in fields re- 
lated to libraries, and by the general public.” 

In strengthening public relations activities at headquarters, the Ex- 
ecutive Board acted on expressions received from members on the 
need for such an expansion of efforts. As a headquarters activity, the 
ALA Public Relations Office is designed to develop a program as 
rapidly as resources permit, which will be of effective assistance to the 
various membership groups concerned. 

Len Arnold began his association with ALA in 1950 in work on the 
ALA 75th Anniversary and since then, on part time, has been re- 
sponsible for working with local publicity committees at ALA Annual 
Conferences, for Midwinter Meeting publicity, for the public relations 
of ALA projects, for Headquarters liaison with ALA units in public 
relations, and for advisory and operational work with ALA officers and 
staff. 

Mr. Arnold, who is 49, was a newspaper man for 11 years before 
entering public relations work in 1938. He has been consultant for 
such organizations as the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
American Dental Association, Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A., Illinois Society for Mental’ Health, and Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. During the war, he served more than two years overseas 
in the Office of War Information, mainly as Associate News Chief in 
England, and as Chief, Army Relations Section, in France, During 
his newspaper years, he was Assistant General News Manager of Inter- 
national News Service, and Assistant Daily Feature Editor of King 
Features Syndicate. He attended the University of Pennsylvania for 
two years. He has been an Assistant Instructor in Journalism at North- 
western University and t 1ught public relations, news writing, and crea- 
tive writing in adult education courses at the Central YMCA, Chicago. 
Among his published short stories is one appearing in the O. Henry 
Memorial Award C ollection, 1933-34. 
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Len Arnold, newly ap- 
pointed ALA Public Rela- 
tions Director, discussing 
Miami Beach Conference 
publicity with Helga Ea- 
son, chairman of the Con- 
ference Subcommittee on 
Publicity. 





“CHURCHILE 
MAN OF THE CENTURY” 


All the Significant 
Events in the Life 
of One of the Great 


Men of our Age 


16 mm Sound 2 Reels 21 Minutes 


Rental $3.50 per day Sale $65.00 per print 


And eax Tor the First i 


How Britain’s Parliament Works 


The only film which goes inside the Chamber of the House of Com- 
mons and shows what it is like, how M.P.'s sit and behave, the 
Speaker in his chair, Black Rod, the Sergeant at Arms, the Mace, 
the method of conducting a division, etc., including a clear explana- 
tion of an electoral campaign. 


“BRITAIN’S CHOICE” 


16 mm Sound 1-1/2 Reels 13-1/2 Minutes 
Rental $3.00 per day Sale $55.00 per print 


Excellent for comparisons of American and British democratic procedure. 


These important films 


Should Be in Every Library 
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Authors Philip Wylie, left, and Gilbert Maxwell 


FLORIDA, 
An Enchanted 
Land 


Helga H. Eason 


South Florida is an enchanting land. Tourists, lured by its sun- 
drenched days and moonlit nights return year after year. Residents, 
intrigued by the lush foliage of the tropics, frame their homes with 
the moon-yellow chalice flower, purple bougainvillea, green and brown 
coconut pé alms, and yellow and red hibiscus. Musicians sing paeans of 
praise to the Moon Over Miami and artists yearly show some of their 
finest work at the Royal Poinciana Festival. 

It is the writers however, who are perhaps most truly charmed, for 
almost all of the authors who live in South Florida use this sub- -tropical 
setting as a background for their novels and short stories as a basis 
for articles and books. Even those who have moved to other parts of 
the country often continue to write about this area. Brett Halliday, 
who used to live on a yacht on Biscz 1yne Bay, continues to portray 
his red-haired Michael Shane feuding with Miami Beach’s chief of 
police and obtaining exclusive information from his re porter friend 
on the Miami Daily News. 

A few—Frederic Wakeman of Ft. Lauderdale, for example, whose 
The Hucksters is known internationally—have not yet used a South 
Florida background. Another is Maxwell Reed (though his Stars 
for Sam cert ainly shine in Miami) and Tennessee Williams whose plays 
are Southern rather than South Floridian. 

Several of our famous author-residents write of North, West and 
Central Florida. Baynard Kendrick is one of these. His love of 
Florida and knowledge of its history resulted in The Flames of Time, 
which vividly recreates the revolt against Spain that resulted in the 

East Florida Republic which eventually became fused into the United 
States. The action centered in St. Augustine and Fernandina. Others 
of his books—including Lights Out, the moving story of the rehabilita- 
tion of a blinded veteran were wholly or partly laid in the central 
part of the state. Sara Jenkins’ Year in Paradise was spent among 
the phosphorous mines of Central Florida and her Saddlebag Parson 
rode his circuit around Pensacola in 1827 in spite of the many Indian 
uprisings that eventually grew into the Seminole Wars. 

These are the exceptions. For, from the earliest days (less than 
sixty years ago) when bobcats were screeching and foraging for food 
at the pioneer’s back doors, 7 to the present time when the glamour 
of South Florida is world-wide knowledge, local authors have woven 
their surroundings into their writings. Kirk Monroe, who came to 
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CITY OF MIAMI 


HELGA H. EASON 


head of the Community 
Relations Department of 
the Miami Public Li- 
brary, is chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on Pub- 
licity of the Local Com- 
mittee on arrangements 
for the ALA Conference. 
Mrs. Eason is the orig- 
inator of the Miami 
Public Library’s Florida 
Author Nights on which 
authors from all over the 
State have appeared. 
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a really quiet 
STEEL BOOK 
TRUCK 


at no extra cost! 


Jn addition to the durability 
of the one-piece welded construction, 
Demco Steel Book Trucks include the 
following features: 


END PANELS PACKED SOLIDLY WITH 
SOUND-DEADENING ROCK-FIBRE. 


RUBBER PLATES AND GROMMETS 
ELIMINATE ALL METAL CONTACT BE- 
TWEEN CASTERS AND TRUCK BODY. 


UNDERSIDE OF SHELVES COATED WITH 
SPECIAL SOUND-ABSORBING MATE- 
RIAL TO REDUCE REVERBERATION. 


SOFT, ROUNDED RUBBER TIRES INSURE 
FREE-WHEELING THAT'S SMOOTH AND 
QUIET. 


Write for FREE Folder 


Celebrating Our 
th 


D. Anniversary 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON |, WISCONSIN » NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 


Coconut Grove in 1885, set several of his books 
for boys in the Everglades (perhaps you too 
remember sitting on the floor of the public 
library of your childhood lost in the adventures 
of the Canoemates). Jack Kofoed, ex-Phila- 
delphian turned Miami Herald columnist, told 
in 1955 of the unique characters he has met 
on the Gold Coast, describing in Moon Over 
Miami the race tracks and the night clubs in 
vivid newspaperese. Helen Muir wrote less 
of “characters” and more of people in Miami 
USA, telling of the courageous average Ameri- 
cans who founded and developed Metro- 
politan Miami. Mary Helm Clarke collected 
bits and pieces of history in her Major and 
Minor Keys and Other South Florida Treasure 
Trails; while Ruby Leach Carson included the 
area in her young people’s Fabulous Florida. 

Writers have been fascinated not only by 
the cities, but by that vast watery swampland 
known as the Everglades whose mystery was 
plumbed by Marjory Stoneman Douglas in her 
engrossing Everglades, River of Grass one of 
the most effective of the Rivers of America 
series. 

Theodore Pratt, too, has used the Everglades 
in his books but he has roamed all over South 
Florida in his writing. Mercy Island is near 
Key West, and the famous trilogy of novels 
dealing with the growth of the Gold Coast 
from pioneer tropical wilderness to a luxurious 
modern playground include the country from 
Jupiter to Miami in The Barefoot Mailman, 
Palm Beach in The Flame Tree, and Boca 
Raton in The Big Bubble. Pratt is not alone 
in his interest in South Florida history, for in 
Road to the Sun, Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
dramatically shows the changing of the small 
tropical frontier town of Miami into one of the 
most colorful boom towns in modern times. 
Philip Wylie, who can be relied on to be as 
stimulating and thought-provoking as any writer 
in the country, set his weird The Disappearance 
in Miami showing the city first as it would be 
if all women disappeared; then, as if its popu- 
lation were only women. Philip Wylie has also 
written just for fun, and _ his fishing stories 
about Crunch and Des have become such 
favorites all over the country that TV has now 
claimed them. Among the many writers who 
with Wylie have succumbed to the spell of 
fishing is Phil Francis whose Florida Fish and 
Fishing can be read with profit by ALA dele- 
gates who want to catch the whoppers they’ve 
dreamed of. And even non-fisherman will be 
amused by Florida marine life as cartooned 


by Chuck Thorndike in Oddities of Nature. 
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The Seminole Indians form part of South 
Florida’s heritage. The tragic fate of their 
great chief Osceola, the fact that they have 
never surrendered to the government and the 
dissension among the Seminoles themselves 
create many an unsolved problem. Zachary 
Ball has used this situation in his popular series 
of books for teen-agers. In Joe Panther, 
Swamp Chief and Skin Diver a modern Semi- 
nole boy meets this challenge. 

As can be seen, writers in almost every 
genre have found South Florida the perfect 
background for their work; even such so- 
phisticated authors as Pulitzer Prize Winner 
T. S. Stribling in whose inimitable mystery 
stories the criminologist, Professor Poggioli is 
interested only in crimes that require subtlety 
and insight, and Alberta Murphy who wrote 
the avante garde Lilac Caprice. Of course 
Miami poets make use of, as they do the 
world over, universal themes. Gilbert Max- 
well whose Go Looking has an introduction 
by Key Wester Tennessee Williams never uses 
a tropical background in his poetry. Neither 
do Violet McDougal, Stella Tuttle, Hannah 
Kahn, Lillian Grant nor Virginia Hagan. 
However, Harriet Blackwell and Orma Jean 
Surbey have written several poems celebrating 
Miami's beauty. Much of the lovely poetry 
of Vivian Laramore Rader, Florida’s poet 
laureate, extols the song of the mocking bird 
and the scent of the mango, and her inspiring 
Christmas carol begins “I like to think that 
Christ was born beneath a Southern sky, where 
palms let down their silver fronds to weave 
a lullaby. . . .” 

Yes, residents, tourists, artists, musicians, 
writers all feel the charm of this sun-drenched 
peninsula with its Seminoles and sea gulls, its 
palms and pelicans. 

Please, Come, be enchanted, too! 


ALBERT DAUB & CO., INC. 


Booksellers 
257 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Orders for foreign and domestic books 
filled speedily and accurately. 


We welcome your inquiries and requests 
for quotations. 


Ours is a complete, personalized 
library service. 


Your Library is 
More Efficient 
More Beautiful 


a 


TT el 
Ua 


t Convenient bookstacks at end of read- 
ing room follow planned color pattern 
and offer low maintenance. 


Reading room corner has attractively 
colored adjustable steel shelving with 
sloping magazine shelves. 


LAFAYETTE UPPER GRADE SCHOOL 
LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA 


If you are planning a new library 
or modernizing an old one, Ames’ 
experienced library equipment en- 
gineers will be glad to assist you. 
Write for our helpful illustrated 
catalog. 


W. BR. AMES COMPANY es 


Established 1910 SMES 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
FREESTANDING SHELVING - MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 
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Tons eae. 


PRIS cam I sta 


HILLER C. WELLMAN t 


(| A R A ) 0 ie Hiller C. Wellman, former president of the 


American Library Association, 1914-15, died 

PLASTIC BINDERS February 3, 1956, in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, at age 84. Mr. Wellman, who 

; : s served as librarian of the Springfield Public 
Library for 46 years, succeeded John Cotton 
Dana in that position in 1902. After his re- 
tirement from the library in 1948, Mr. Well- 
man remained active in the Springfield 
Adult Education Council, of which he was 
president for more than 15 years, 
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manufacturer's 
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low cost furniture item for 


u tanted libraries, schools and 


research organizations. 


MARADOR REGAL RIGID BINDER 


Clear, rigid Vinyl covers, polished 


= 
me 


both surfaces. Lockbar metal parts, Write giving territories you 


cover and other pertinent 
information. 


irremovable screws. Three colors, 


8 sizes, cushion back, no rivets 


Se iasieinila 


DESIGN and PRODUCTION, Incorporated 


MARADOR CORPORATION 826 Silaters Lane * Alexandria, Va. 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 


The Magician's Nephew 
hy C. S. Lewis 


Selected by the American Library Association as 
one of the distinguished children’s books of 1955 


introduces children to the enchanted land of Narnia whose 
warmhearted little people and talking beasts parade through 
all these delightful Narnian adventures: 


Ages The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe__._._......$2.75 
10-14 Prince Caspian -...._............-..-- BD la 2.50 
The Voyage of the “Dawn Treader”... . S79 

The Silver Chair ; biemee ass 275 

The Horse and His Boy paul <inecim ae 

The Magician’s Nephew .... a ; 2.75 

*The Last Battle .. se ee 

* this book, to be published in the fall, will conclude 


the series. 


The Macmillan Company 


AY 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
F CN ORE) NNN AEE! TR 
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With a building and equipment cost of 
$1,650,000, the new University of Toledo 
Library combines modern functional fea- 
tures and traditional good taste. 


Librarian: Mrs. Richard E Gilham. Architects: Bellman, Gillett, and Richards. General Contractor: John H. Berkebile & Sons, Inc. 


CHOSEN FOR ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN 
LIBRARY—VMP METAL BOOKSTACKS AND CARRELS 


Whatever the need in metal library stacks 
and partitioning, vMP can fill it! Shelves, 
stacks, desks, partitions, doors, conveyors 
—the list of vmp library products of 
value to the architect and owner is both 
long and complete. 


VMP HELPS YOU PLAN. The use of vMP’s 
Library Planning Service often results 
in substantial savings in time and 
money, eliminates needless duplication of 
development work, lowers over-all con- 
struction costs. 


Catalogs and literature on request. We will 
gladly send an 8-page folder with details 
and specifications of vmP library book- 
stack equipment, along with information 
On VMP MOBILWALL partitions. Mention 
if you are currently interested in vmMP 
Library Planning Service, and a capable 
representative will contact you. Address 


inquiries to Dept. aLa-4, 
VMP STACKS give the University of Toledo Library effi- q P ‘ 


cient, low-maintenance storage. VMP carrel units provide 
privacy, comfortable study conditions—at low cost. 


irginia etal | —roducts, inc. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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Vote ... But Don't Vote 


in the Dark 


Mildred W. Sandoe, President, ALA Public 
Libraries Division, and John S. Richards, Presi- 
dent, ALA, examining publicity materials in 
connection with the 1956 Register and Vote 


SCHOOL OF FIELD STUDIES 
IN EUROPE 
July 8-31 


England, France, Italy $750.00 
France and England ONLY for $690.00 


(Inclusive prices) 
Added to our roster of distin- 
guished lecturers will be MR. JOHN 
BEAVAN, one of Britain’s 
brilliant speakers. He will 
TWO lecture-seminars on modern 
British publications, their writers, 
and British Journalism. 

6 Units of Graduate Credit. 
. 

Address letters to Box 1405, Bev- 


erly Hills, Calif. (Office, 451 S. La 
Cienega, Los Angeles) 


most 
lead 
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Campaign, at the ALA Midwinter Meeting. 
Libraries will participate in that phase of the 
campaign concerned with informing voters. 

The slogan adopted this year in connection 
with the library phase of the c: ampaign is “Vote 
—But Don’t Vote in the Dark.” This, combined 
with the 1952 slogan “Listen, Read, Look, Talk, 
Argue, Think” will be used in developing local 
library programs. 


Drive Your Own Car 

Florida is at your fingertips when you have 
your own new Hertz car. See sunny Key 
West, explore the Tamiami Trail, or wé ander 
through the beautiful Miami area. Enjoy the 
freedom and convenience that only your car 
can offer you. Expensive? Not at all. Hertz 
has announced a $40 a week special rate for 
you—with 300 miles of driving completely paid 
for. Or if you want your car on a daily basis, 
you get 20% discount on the low summer rates. 
Here are some samples: Ford and Chevrolet 
sedans $6.00 per day, plus 8¢ per mile; con- 
vertibles $8.00 per day, plus 8¢ per mile. All 
at 20% discount if you identify yourself as a 
librarian! Hertz will meet you on your arrival. 

Make your arrangements now, or write for 
complete rates to Hertz Stations, INc., 29 
S.W. Fourth St., Miami 32. 


Eibrary Cpoeve 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 


LOOSE MATERIALS, 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10’x7’x 
4" tc 164%2°x11%4"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete Detebeietehter. 


IN GOOD CONDITION 


pex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill 
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Overdue Finds 


If a man have not acquired the habit of reading till he be old, he shall sooner in his old age 
learn to make shoes than learn the adequate use of a book. And worse again;—under such circum- 
stances the making of shoes shall be more pleasant to him than the reading of a book. Let those 
who are not old,—who are still young, ponder this well. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


BERNHARD TAUCHNITZ, 1867. Vol. 2, p. 297 
Submitted by: Elizabeth Burrage, librarian, Administration Library, Boston (Mass.) School Committee The Claverings 


But to acquire new and admirable friends among those who have left this transient world—and 
can there be a greater joy?—all that is essential can be summed up in a book, a lamp and one’s 
own company. 


JOHN MURRAY, 1931, p. 28 YosHIDA KENKO 
Submitted by: Donald J. Pearce, circulation librarian, Denison University, Granville, Ohio Harvest of Leisure 


A public library is a deep freeze that thaws with the touch of a hand on the front door. 
Joun T. WINTERICH 
Submitted by: Gertrude D. Odell, San Bernardino, Calif. “Bookmarks” 
December 24, 1955 Saturday Review 


4 FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 


by the member. Address quotations to “‘Overdue Finds,’* ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Tl. 


Ready in April 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS FOR 1955 


119th year of issue—continuing an unbroken record of British books published since 
1801. Issued by the Publishers Circular Ltd. 


Over 30,000 entries in one alphabet by author and title. Full bibliographical details: 
size, price, data of publishing, publisher, etc. Includes a list of publishers and their 


addresses. 


Cr. 4to 350 pages cloth $8.40 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 


STECHERT-HAENER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


w Wihrld 3 oLeading Sutunatienal Breokscllers 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Cooperative Film Services in 
Public Libraries A Report of a Sur- 
vey of Public Library Film Coopera- 
tives made by the A.L.A. office for 
Adult Education. Prepared by Patricia 
Blair Cory and Violet Meyer. A sur- 
vey of existing film “cooperatives” 
that doubles as a guidebook for their 
initiation, organization, and opera- 
tion. Reports in detail on administra- 
tive and _ participating agencies, 
organization, fiscal arrangements, 
selection of films, operation, and per- 
sonnel. Includes tables on organiza- 
tional plans, operating budgets, selec- 
tion procedures, records and statistics 
kept, and advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each existing cooperative. 


Bibliography. 


For all libraries considering, plan- 
ning, as now participating in coopera- 
tive film service. Paper. 112p. $2. 


Film selection and use The Book- 
list now includes a description and 
evaluation of current 16mm _ films 
chosen each month by public library 
film specialists. Selection is based on 
an evaluation of the technical quality, 
narration, treatment of subject, 
authenticity, and achievement of pur- 
pose. Age level, type of audience, use 
by library or community groups, 
given for each. Subscription $6.00 per 
year. 


Films for Public Libraries An an- 
notated balanced list of over 350 
sound films selected for library use. 
An excellent buying or selection guide 
for libraries, community groups, and 
schools that can afford to buy or use 
only the best in films. 68p. $1.50. 


ORDER FROM 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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STEEL LIBRARY 
SHELVING 


FREE ESTIMATES 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


467 Struthers Street 
WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 


A DIV. OF ROYAL METAL MFG., CO. 


HELP! 


Although the ALA Nominating Committee 
represents all geographical sections, it still is 
limited in its personal acquaintance with li- 
brarians. Will you please send to any mem- 
ber of our committee, before May Ist, your 
recommendations for people to be considered 
for the following ALA offices: First Vice 
President (Pre ssident- elect); second Vice Presi- 
dent; two members of the Executive Board; 
six members of the ALA Council. 

In addition to the names, the committee 
would also appreciate a brief note concerning 
some special qualifications of the individuals 
recommended. 

The committee members are: Foster E. 
Mohrhardt, chairman, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Library, Washington 25, D.C.; 
J. Richard Blanchard, University of California 
Library, Davis, Calif.; Nancy Jane Day, State 
Department of Education, Columbia 1, S.C.; 
William H. Hyde, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, 3300 Federal St., Chicago, IIl.; Mar- 
garet C. Scoggin, The New York Public 
Library, New York 18, N.Y.; Mildred S. Young, 
Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Travel Note for Librarians at the 
Miami Beach Conference 


The Ramon Guiteras Public Library 
of Matanzas, Cuba 


For the many librarians planning trips to 
Cuba from Miami Beach, this stunning new 
public library at Matanzas will be well 
worth seeing. Matanzas is half way between 
Habana and famous Varadero Beach. The 
information is from an article by Dolores 
Rovirosa in Cuba Bibliotecologica, 3:14- 
16, 1955, photographs by courtesy of Joseph 
L. Wheeler, Fort Myers, Florida, who was 
U. S. library consultant and technical ad- 
visor of the Guiteras Library.—Ed. 


When the Ramon Guiteras Public Library 
of Matanzas was opened July 4, 1955, it con- 
verted into reality the dream of Gertrude 
Guiteras Wardwell of Bristol, R who had 
bequeathed a large legacy to build and main- 
tain a public library to perpetuate the memory 
of her father, don Ramon Guiteras y Font. The 
funds are administered by Industrial National 
Bank of Providence. 

This library, built from interest funds over 


a 10-year period, is centrally located. It is 


a modern, three-storied building, built spe- 
cifically to house the library. It has two large, 
comfortable, air-conditioned reading rooms, 
and a beautiful auditorium, the latter at the 
deginid of institutions or groups wishing to 
present educational or cultural programs of 
benefit to the community. 

All rooms are functionally furnished, have 
attractive color schemes, and the most modern 
lighting system. To increase its appeal, the 
library has three exterior show windows, two 
in the adult division and one in the children’s 
division. 

Although it has a capacity of 50,000 volumes, 
it began its lending service with 12,000 vol- 
umes composed of works of general appeal, 
for information as well as recreational read- 
ing. The collection was selected by consulting 
catalogs, bibliographies, authorities, etc., keep- 
ing the interests of the community foremost. 

It follows the decimal classification and has 
a dictionary catalog for public and staff use. 
A vertical file is also available. Well known 
local, national and foreign newspapers and 
magazines are included, with Kardex file, 
prominently displayed. The shelflist records 
purchase, avoiding accession records. 


APRIL 


New public library building at Matanzas, Cuba, 
is perhaps the first in Latin America to combine 
free reference and circulating service in a modern 
glass-front building on a downtown corner. Chil- 
dren’s entrance is from the sloping side street. 

The 120-foot-long building cost $133,000. 


The library is open all day and three eve- 
nings. Books may be borrowed for a two 
week period. The borrower need only present 
personal identification and have his residence 
checked. This is the first independent public 
library in Cuba offering this service. 


FEBRUARY COVER PHOTO 

In reply to many requests, the filmstrip pre- 
viewer shown is manufactured by the Standard 
Projector and Equipment Co., Inc., 7106 
Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill., and is priced, 
F.O.B. C hicago, at $14.95. 


PIGTURES & PRINTS 


ATTENTION Progressive Librarians! 


The public's growing interest in and appreciation 
of fine art means that no library today is com- 
plete without a print department. Oestreicher’s, 
America’s oldest and largest print house, is the 
leading supplier of full color facsimile reproduc- 
tions of fine art to library print departments 
throughout the world. We will be pleased to help 
and guide you in adding to your present list or 
Starting a collection that fits your needs. 


Send today for our Fine Art Source Book, $1 p.p. 
Illustrates over 500 reproductions in black and 
white and lists more than 4700—Old Masters, 
Moderns, Contemporaries, Religious Subjects. 


* Dept, AL 
g, 1208 Sixth Ave. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE CLASSIFIED 
CATALOG 


Basic Principles and Practices 


by Jesse H. Shera and 
Margaret E. Egan 


With a Code for the Construction and 
Maintenance of the Classified Catalog 
by Jeannette M. Lynn. Chief, Catalog 
Department, and Zola Hilton, Cata- 


loger, The John Crerar Library. 


This first American work on the classi- 


fied form of subject catalog considers 


all phases of the classified catalog 
problem from a theoretical approach 
to its nature and function through 
general principles for the construction 
of a classification scheme, to concrete 
rules for the establishment and main- 


tenance of a Classified Catalog. 


Satisfying the demand for both the 
theoretical and the practical it is a 
“must” for librarians considering a 
classified form of subject catalog, a 
text for students of cataloging and 
classification, and a working tool for 


classifiers. 
Cloth. 160p. $4. 


ORDER NOW 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Headlines 


Midwinter Meeting 1956 


The following report of AASL activities at the 
Midwinter Meeting was inadvertently omitted from 
the general report appearing in the March issue 
under the title above.—Ed. 

The Board of Directors of the American 
Association of School Librarians met with Miss 
Ridgway and Miss LeFevre, of the Steering 
Committee, and with Mr. States Mead, of 
Cresap, McCormick and Paget, at the Mid- 
winter meeting, in order to confer with them 
on the report of the Steering Committee’s re- 
port and its implications for AASL. The Board 
also met with the AASL Councilors in order 
to discuss the report with them. After a com- 
mittee of the Board had studied the advantages 
and disadvantages of combining all ALA peri- 
odicals, the consensus of the Board was that 
we need to retain our own _ publication, 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES, although the Board 
recognized the values of a unified publication. 

The AASL Board voted that the President 
of AASL, Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, be author- 
ized to take steps to appoint, in cooperation 
with the Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, NEA, a committee, including membership 
from ACRL, to consider mutual interests in the 
Audio-Visual field. 

A suggestion from the American Institute of 
Architects that a member of AASL write a 
description of school library programs for a 
publication of AIA, “School Plant Studies,” 
was accepted by the Board, and Miss Sara 
Jaffarian agreed to write the material. The 
Board agreed that a special item in the Budget 
was needed. for exhibits at educational meet- 
ings, and that the School Library Bill of Rights 
should be printed for framing. A committee 
of the Board recommended that a special com- 
mittee on Student Library Assistants be estab- 
lished, and that the proposed committee be 
separate from the AASL Committee on Re- 
cruitment, in order that the two functions may 
not become too closely allied. The Board ap- 
proved two special issues of SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES, for May, 1956, on Student Assist- 
ants, and for October, 1956, on International 
Relations. 

Committee reports were presented at the 
Business Meeting, which will be reported on 
fully in March School Libraries. The State 
Assembly requested more information from 
Headquarters on AASL programs and plans. 
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Catalog Code Revision 


The DCC Catalog Code Revision Committee 
at its Midwinter meeting agreed on a Sstate- 
ment of objectives and principles to be fol- 
lowed in its plans for revision of ALA C atalog- 
ing Rules for Author and Title Entries. The 
proposed new edition will also include the cur- 
rent Rules for Descriptive Cataloging and its 
supplements, but with free use of alternative 
rules for the use of small libraries. The Com- 
mittee’s statement in full is published in the 
April issue of the Journal of Cataloging and 
Classification. 

The new code will aim at meeting the mini- 
mum cataloging needs of general research li- 
braries, but will include alternative rules sug- 
gesting more complex or more simple treatment 
whenever this appears needed. It will include 
rules covering author and title entries and 
descriptive treatment for all types of materials 
normally acquired by libraries. Economy in 
cataloging will be emphasized as far as is pos- 
sible without adding greater expense to the 
public services than is saved in the cataloging 
operation. However, when there is a choice 
between clarity in the catalog and simplicity 
in the cataloging process, the former, represent- 
ing the convenience of the user of the catalog, 
will prevail. 

The Committee has agreed that the author- 
title catalog should enable a person who con- 
sults it to determine whether the library has a 
work of which he knows an attribute adequate 
for identification, suci as author or title, and 
it should reveal what works by a given author 
and what editions or translations of a given 
work the library has listed. This does not 
necessarily imply that all works of an author 
will be presented in one pli ice in the catalog. 

After reaffirming belief in the principle of 
corporate entry, the Committee voted that, 
when there is a ‘choice between personal entry 
and corporate entry, the person is to be pre- 
ferred unless he is an officer or employee per- 
forming a routine or strictly administrative duty 
for the organization. 

Persona] names are to be given in the latest 
form used in the person’s published works. 
The general consensus favored entry under 
pseudonym when a person has consistently 
used a single pseudonym for all his published 
works. Names of corporate bodies are to be 
entered under the first word, not an article. 
Periodicals and other serial publications which 
are entered under title will be cataloged under 
title as issued. 
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Staff Appointment 


On March 1 Mrs. Frances Frommherz joined 
The Booklist as an adult books assistant. Mrs. 
Frommherz was recently assistant librarian at 
Morse Institute (Public Library) in Natick, 
Massachusetts, and before that was cataloger 
and classifier of slides in the Art Institute, 
Chicago, and cataloger and reference assistant 
in the Boston Public Library. 


TRAN SPARO 


TRANSPARENT SILK. CHIFFON 


THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 


100% PURE SILK. 39” 
wide. We can fill your re- 
quirements immediately 
from one yard up. Shipped 


FOR REPAIRING AND 
PRESERVING BOOKS, 
MANUSCRIPTS, prepaid. $2.00 per yard. 
RECORDS Sample sent if desired. 


TRANSPARO CO. 
P.0. BOX 838 - NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT*3¢n> BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book fie! 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 

No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer a readers to us when they ask for a 
<= ye cannot su 

WE ALSO BUY BOKS AND ae You NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LIST 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member NATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated our 
distinctive and personalized service. Posi- 
tions open now. Early enrollment advis- 
able. Write for information. 
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KBRARY 
A Ra 
° TIME SAVERS 
CRAY-CLEAN 
Removes crayon and wax from hard surface book covers and 
90% from porous covers and book pages. Very effective also 
in removing grease marks. 


2 oz. Bottle $ .50 $1.25 


8 oz. Can 
““REE-STIK”’ 
Will Stick Again and Again 


The perfect solution for attaching flyers, showcards, bulletins, 
newspaper clippings, manuscripts, prints, posters, notices, cut- 
outs, documents, stamps, display letters, and photographs, to 
all types of smooth surfaces. Will not mar surfaces. 
2 ot. Bottle and Applicator Brush $ .50 


MOTION PICTURE FILM MARKING PEN SET 


The Vaporite No. 70 Pen Set with Blue O.R. Ink is ideal for 
writing titles or other permanent data on white motion picture 
film leader. The O.R. Ink is not affected by sprocket oil, 
carbon tetrachloride, or the commonly used film cleaners. It 
is excellent for titling metal film containers, has good ad- 
hesion, and is not affected by finger oil. 
Ink and 
$5.00 


Set includes No. 70 Pen, 2 ounces Vaporite O.R. 
2 ounces O.R. Flushing Solvent 


TIME-SAVING SPECIALTIES 
2816 DUPONT AVE. SO., MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINN. 


AMERICANA 
BASIC WESTERN CLASSICS 
Deluxe Limited Editions 
FACSIMILE REPRINTS BY LONG'S 
Write for List 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Ey 


Pr. C LONG, Founder & Manager 
NOW READY 


1956 General Catalog 

100 pages 

also 50 supplementary catalogs— 
covering 50 subjects. 

Write for complete list. 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


“6 VE COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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FOR THE RECORD 


The new Chairman for the ALA Board on 
Bibliography for the year 1955-56 is Mr. Jesse H. 
Shera. 

The terms for the members of the ALA Board 
on Bookbinding are as follows: John Hall Jacobs, 
chairman (1956); John Dawson (1959); Paul 
Howard (1960); Helen Hutchinson (1957); John 
Stratton (1958). 
CORRECTION: 

pp. 616-18-30 

The following former ALA chapters whose appli- 
cations have not been finally acted upon by the 
Council or who have not applied for Chapter status 
should now be omitted from the chapters entitled 
to Council representation: 

Alabama Library Association 

Arkansas Library Association 

Georgia Library Association 

Maritime Library Association 

Mississippi Library Association 

New Hampshire Library Association 

New Mexico Library Association 

Oklahoma Library Association 

Quebec Library Association 

Rhode Island Library Association 

Tennessee Library Association 

Texas Library Association 

Utah Library Association 

Vermont Library Association 

Wyoming Library Association 

The following additional former chapters should 
also be omitted in line with Bylaw ‘Article IV, Sec- 
tion l(e): ; 

California School Library Association 

Florida State Library Association 

Illinois Association of School Librarians 

Indiana Library Trustees Association 

Indiana School Librarians’ Association 

North Carolina Negro Library Association 

Ohio Association of School Librarians 

Add to Board on Personnel Administration Sub- 
committee on Code of Ethics: Bernard W. Van 
Horne, chairman, Helen D. Hutchinson, and Flora 
B. Ludington. 


December 1955 ALA Bulletin, 


REFERENCE MAPS 
Library and Commercial 
Wall Size 


Large Scale 


WORLD and CONTINENTS 


PCL9—World 
PCL4—Africa 


PCL2—Europe 
PCL6—S. America 


Write for information 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 
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| Follow the rows of books 

———}—____j —__ |} back to the Hamilton 
Compo stacks along the 
wall. All these books 
were held by the two empty 
stacks in this library’s 
circulating book section. 
These books—642 of 
them—require only 36 
inches of wall space. Compo 
stacks actually double the 
capacity of your present 
space— permit a more open 
and efficient book area. 


a 


(in 


Rad 
— 
=, 
== 
bee 


Unique drawer-type 
design lets you place books 
on three sides of each 
Compo sliding shelf. Yet 
every book is easily 
accessible. 


WE 


If you’re interested in 
solving a more-books-than- 
space problem, write for 
complete Compo stack 
information. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


Hi 


LIBRARY STACKS 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY @¢ TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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Goods and Gadgets 


NEW MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 

A PAPER CUTTER with a sliding blade that 
will cut up to 20 sheets without buckling is avail- 
able in sizes from 12” to 24”. The cutting blade 
is enclosed in a channel and an adjustable guide in- 
sures accuracy. This paper cutter will be par- 
ticularly useful in children’s departments (and 
perhaps to some librarians) for the hand cannot 
get near the cutting edge. The price range is 
from $10.95 to $30.00. Bro-Dart Industries, 59 
E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25, 
California. 


A NEW READING AID that magnifies material 
is now available to librarians who work with small 
type materials, manuscripts and maps, etc. By 
simply placing the material on a bookrest, the 

reader can see a 3x 
or 5x magnification 
on an _ illuminated 
screen that can be 
used in a_ lighted 
room. The projection 
magnifier is small, 
light and portable. It 
adjusts j 
to accommodate read- 
ing material of almost 
any size or thickness. 
Illumination is provided by an inexpensive 40 watt 
lamp. The screen is 12” wide by 4%” high, and 
the reader scans across a page simply by sliding 
the bookrest. No uncommon movements are neces- 
sary since the reading material lies before the 
reader in the same position as it would if he held 
it in his lap—right side up. American Optical 
Company, Buffalo 15, N.Y. 


PAPER storage is simplified by a modern, func- 
tional cabinet that will be of most use in the 
design department of the larger libraries. Dust- 
proof steel framed drawers store all stock sizes - 
to 24” x 36” making poster stock instantly avail- 
able. Four or five drawer cabinets are available 
with island type or caster bases. Drawers operate 
on metal suspension slide arms equipped with 
nylon bearing surfaces. Matching colors in light 
blue and yellow on special wood faces of the 
drawers provide harmony with other Brunswick 
cabinets. Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 


“THE WORLD’S FASTEST completely dry 
copying machine” makes dry copies of originals 
in about four seconds from printed, written or 
drawn originals—transparent or opaque and printed 
on one side or both. There are no liquids, nega- 
tives or master copies involved. It copies direct 
from the original regardless of lighting conditions 
and can be operated after only a few minutes 


248 


automatically 


instruction. The Secretary is 17” wide by 17” 
long by 9” high and operates from any 110 volt 
AC outlet. Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


LIBRARY PROMOTION is accomplished more 
easily by a desk top addresser that is actually a 
miniature duplicating machine. From a paper 
master to an addressed 
envelope or mailing 
piece takes about 3 
seconds. Names and 
addresses of your 
mailing list or patrons 
are made on a paper 
master which is pre- 
pared on the office 
typewriter. These 
masters constitute a file that is as handy as a 
group of individual rubber stamps. The machine 
occupies desk space of only 7” x 13”. Prints are 
made by the same rotary printing action as used 
in conventional liquid duplicators. Printing area 
size is 13 lines by 3” long—large enough for a 
postcard mailer. Each negative is good for ap- 
proximately 100 impressions. Cost, about $60.00. 
Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake St., Min- 
neapolis 26, Minn. 


BOOK AND STORAGE STACKS made to sup- 
port any load demand without shifting or sway- 
ing are accomplished by the use of diagonal sway- 
brace rods, one set for every other 3-foot unit. 
Completely adaptable shelves are constructed in 
interchangeable 8”, 10” and 12” depths. Chil- 
dren’s height shelves are a specialized design in 
various heights, and built to the same specifica- 
tions as the standard stacks. Estey Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Red Bank, N.]J. 


SELF-ADJUSTING DESK LEVELLERS re 
claimed by the manufacturer who says, “Each 
glide automatically adjusts itself to make the leg 
on which it is installed stand firmly on the floor. 
They’re guaranteed. When furniture is moved, 
the guides prevent furniture from wobbling—even 
in the new position. A new silicone ‘cushion- 
pack’ stabilizes the furniture on warped or uneven 
floors.” The glides are tapped into position, are 
not affected by temperature, humidity or climate, 
and sell for $1.35 for a set of four. Six sets sell 
for $7.95. Robert Brody, 3 Coenties Slip, New 
York 4, N.Y. 


NEW CATALOGS 


The latest in maps, atlases, globes for your li- 
brary in new and intriguing designs, charts, dis- 
play rails, are described in the new Denoyer- 
Geppert catalog. Ask for catalog #56, Denoyer- 
— 5235-59 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, 
Til. 
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the world’s most 
progressive library. . . 
The New York Public Library's 


DONNELL 
BUILDING 


another outstanding 
furniture achievement 


Young People's Room Union Catalog Room 


Standard Wood Products Corp. | Library Division 
Dept. A, 47 West 63rd Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


THE INDUSTRY'S FASTEST-GROWING LINE OF INSTITUTIONAL FURNITURE 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





In the Mil 


A-V IN THE ALA REORGANIZATION 


This column appears regularly in these pages in 
response to requests for information about the 
activities of ALA units. 


The report of the Steering Committee on Imple- 
mentation of the Management Survey was accepted 
unanimously by the ALA Council at the recent 
Midwinter Meeting. This report recommended the 
discontinuance of the Audio-Visual Board and the 
Audio-Visual Round Table and the establishment, 
in their place, of an ALA Audio-Visual Commit- 
tee. This committee will be large enough to include 
representatives from all those councils having an 
interest in audio-visual materials. 


The original recommendations of the Manage- 
ment Survey included an Audio-Visual Council, 
but the Steering Committee decided that since good 
library service must make use of all material, no 
matter what its form, it was not logical to establish 
units within the Association by form of material. 
Consequently, both the Audio-Visual Round Table 
and the Serials Round Table will be discontinued 
when the re-organization goes into effect. The 
discontinuance of the membership unit, the Round 
Table, will be a disappointment to its membership, 
many of whom are asking, “Where do we go?” 
“How can we meet together to discuss the problems 
common to the administration of audio-visual ma- 
terials?” “What will be the function of the new 
committee?” 


We are all librarians first, and we use our ma- 
terials in relation to the library’s educational func- 
tion. If your work is with adults in public libraries 
you may have, for your membership dues, a mem- 
bership in both the Public Library Association and 
the Adult Education Council; if you are a school 
librarian you may choose American Association of 
School Librarians and the Council on Children’s 
Services—and so on. If you are serving both 
adults and children in a public library you may 
join the extra council for a small fee, such as you 
now pay, for membership in an extra division or 
round table. 


When the Audio-Visual Round Table was formed 
there were those who objected to it because they 
felt that we should not become separate, but should 
remain within the main stream of professional ac- 
tivity endeavoring to win complete acceptance and 
wide use of these materials, The presentation of 
the Audio-Visual Institute in Philadelphia last year 
was criticized by some people for the same reason. 
The dispersal of our membership among several 
associations and councils will give us an oppor- 
tunity to prove how sincerely we believe in the 
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need to integrate audio-visual materials into the 
total educational service of the library and how 
able we are in its realization. The joint workshop 
on the use of community resources and library 
materials which is Leing planned for the Miami 
Beach Conference is an example of integrated plan- 
ning and use of all types of materials. Cooperating 
on the workshop are the A-V Board, A-V Round 
Table, Adult Education Board, Adult Education 
Section and Office for Adult Education. Through 
your membership in the new councils you can see 
that this kind of planning goes on continuously. 


Losing the Round Table is something of a jolt, 
and maybe we are a little fearful of walking alone, 
but I am confident we can do it. There was a little 
danger that, in our separateness, we were likely 
to become audio-visual specialists first and libra- 
rians second. 


The functions of the new Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee are yet to be spelled out, but among the 
reasons advanced for its establishment was to pro- 
vide some vehicle to work with other audio-visual 
organizations, and to make easier the coordination 
of all ALA work in this field. The ALA Commit- 
tees will have the same status as ALA Boards now 
have, and we must remember that audio-visual 
services in libraries had their greatest development 
under an Audio-Visual Committee that became an 
Audio-Visual Board in 1948. One of the most im- 
portant factors in the continuing development of 
these services is funds and staff help at Head- 
quarters. Under the reorganization the Round 
Table would not have had this, but the Audio- 
Visual Committee will be entitled to its share of 
the ALA General Funds and staff, depending upon 
the quality of the program it presents. 


The Audio-Visual Committee may also plan 
whatever program meetings it wants at the annual 
conferences. This will provide the opportunity to 
get together, wearing only your audio-visual hats, 
to talk about resources and damage, equipment and 
cataloging—to just talk—nobody likes it more, or 
does it better, than the audio-visual people. In all 
my professional career I have never known a group 
of people more interested and enthusiastic, more 
full of ideas, more real—nor one that I enjoyed 
more, This is going to be harder, but I really be- 
lieve it can spur us into the next step needed, a 
more mature grasp of the use of our materials. 
I know we can do it. 


Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of 
the activities of their unit. 
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An inexpensive one-volume edition of the famous 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS 


the one authoritative guide to American 


contributions to the English language 


RICED in its regular two-volume edition at 
Psso0o. this distinguished work is the only 
dictionary of its kind, the only dictionary that 
deais exclusively with American contributions 


to our language. Based on historical principles, 
it traces American words and phrases and 
meanings from their first discovered appear- 
ance in print down to their present usage. 


Its 50,000 entries cover the history of 
America’s own language—and, incidentally, a 
good deal of the cultural history of America 
itself—from the coming of the colonists to the 


present day. Now, sturdily bound in handsome 
red cloth with gold stamping, every word of 
the expensive two-volume edition becomes 
available to the most modest library budgets 


at a remarkably low price. 


Edited by Mitford M. Mathews, Editor, Dic- 
tionary Department, University of Chicago 
Press; and Associate Editor, with Sir William 
Craigie, of the great Dictionary of American 
English. 1968 pages, profusely illustrated ; red 
cloth with gold stamping, $12.50 


Orc, 


Zz 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS ‘a 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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For Your Information 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 

A very lovely book, which children’s and young 
people’s librarians may want to own as well as 
have in their libraries, is Newbery Medal Books: 
1922-1955, edited by Bertha M. Miller and Elinor 
W. Field and published by the Horn Book in Bos- 
ton (price $10.00). This well made and _ nicely 
illustrated book contains the acceptance papers of 
the Newbery authors plus other related materials, 
chiefly from the Horn Book Magazine. 

The librarian who is interested in serving the 
labor groups in the community will welcome the 
study of the Joint Committee on Library Service 
to Labor Groups, entitled “A Guide for Develop- 
ing a Public Library Service to Labor Groups,” 
included. in the Winter-Spring 1956 issue of 
Library Service to Labor (available from Mrs. 
Mary A. Backer, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more). Basic suggestions on how to begin and 
how to make further progress in work already 
begun as well as an extensive bibliography are 
included, 

Adult education is described by Robert A. 
Luke as “the 4th level” of education in a recent 
pamphlet in the Vocational and Professional Mono- 
Saal Series of the Bellman Publishing Company, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. This pamphlet, entitled 
Adult Education, sells for $1.00. 

Good Books for Poor Readers by George Spacha 
will help librarians looking for materials of this 
kind, especially the section on narrative materials 
written or adapted. This pamphlet is available 
for $1.50 from the Reading Laboratory and 
Clinic, University of Florida, Gainesville. 

Interesting new annual reports are those from 
Richmond, Va. (“How Does Richmond Stack 
Up”) and the Los Angeles County Public Library. 
Good publicity material has come from the Ra- 
leigh, N.C., Enoch Pratt, Dallas and Queens 
Borough Public Libraries. 

The Library of Congress has published a new 
edition of its directory, Library and Reference 
Facilities in the Area of the District of Columbia. 
This publication is available from the Library’s 
Card Division for $1.35. 

Interested in television? If so, you will want 
to see Producing Your Educational Television Pro- 
gram, issued by the Mohawk-Hudson Council on 
Educational Television, Schenectady, N.Y. This 
simple and practical manual should be useful. 

The Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries has issued ACRL Organization Manual, 
which will be of interest to other divisions of 
ALA (available from the ACRL office). 

Extension librarians will be interested in Manual 
for Regional Librarians, prepared by Mary N. 
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Bates, field librarian for the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion, Tennessee State Library and Archives, Nash- 
ville. This publication is available only for loan 
from the Tennessee State Library and from us. 

One of the new buildings erected recently is 
the Donnell Branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary. The dedication remarks of Morris Hadley, 
as well as descriptive articles by Edward G. 
Frehafer and John McKenzie Cory are given in 
“The Donnell Building” in the Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library for January. 

Those who might be toying with the idea of 
installing the Westminister (Eng.) Public Library 
charging system will want to see the latest evalua- 
tion by the librarian, L. R. McColvin “Progress 
Report on the Westminister Token System” in 
The Library Association Record for January. In 
spite of the fact that Mr. McColvin has no re- 
grets, he does not recommend it for any other 
library. 

“Oklahoma is a great song, a great state, but 
what about its libraries” is the title of a leaflet 
issued by the Oklahoma Library Association and 
the Extension Division of the Oklahoma State 
Library. This publicity item will be of interest 
to others. 

Serial Slants for January includes a symposium 
on U. S. Government Documents, edited by Ells- 
worth Mason. The collections at Montana State 
College, Oklahoma A & M, and the Enoch Pratt 
Free Libraries are described by those in charge. 

F. J. Hill of the Department of Printed Books 
at the British Museum has written an interesting 
article, entitled “The Compact Storage of Books: 
a Study of Methods aa Equipment” in The 
Journal of Documentation for December.  Al- 
though written for English librarians, this study 
will be of intrest to us in this country. 

Bibliographical Services Throughout The World 
by L. N. Malcles, issued by UNESCO as one of 
its bibliographical handbooks, gives a good résumé 
of the subject. The publication, which is the first 
of its kind, will be of use to reference librarians. 

Many people said that the programs at the 
Philadelphia meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Library Work as a Career were most interesting. 
The proceedings, “Nominating Librarianship as a 
Career,” have been printed in the February issue 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

The new American Library Annual will cer- 
tainly help librarians seeking that elusive, hard- 
to-find information on libraries. It includes a 
wealth of information that will make this book a 
“must” for every librarian’s desk. R. R. Bowker 
is the publisher and the price is $5.00 (by the way, 
turn to 97 and see if you can identify the 
library “firsts”). 
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“Unquestionably 


the most important single source book 
yy for 16 mm films is the 


Educational Film Guide" 


Completely Revised, 11th Edition—Semi-annual Supplement Service (Bound 
11th ed, $7.50; semi-annual supplement service through Spring of 1957 
is $7.50. When ordered together, both are $12.50.) 

“Unquestionably,” wrote Theatre Arts Monthly in a review, “the 
most important single source book for 16mm films is the Educational 
Film Guide.” The NEA Journal has called the EFG and the Film- 
strip Guide (described below) “the best single sources of informa- 


tion.” 


The EFG has earned such praise by being the most comprehensive 
guide available. Edited with skill and care, it lists more than 11,000 
16mm films, some 3000 of which are available free. Most of the 
others are available at low cost or on easy rental terms. 


Divided into two parts, the Guide devotes Part I to a title and 
subject index. Part II is a classified subject list arranged by the 
Dewey Decimal Classification. As the Catholic Educator has said 


” 


“all the necessary information is given. ... 
Here are some other reviews of the EFG: 


“To ask if those using visual aids have the Educational Film 
Guide and the Filmstrip Guide (see below) . . . seems a little like 
asking if an editor has a dictionary on his desk or a school has a 
library . . . they are indispensable to anyone using visual aids.” 

Official Journal of the National Vocational Guidance Assn. 


“The most frequent question asked by readers, and one which 

I ask myself often enough, is ‘What films are there on art, child care, 

Alaska, sales techniques, or one thousand other subjects?’ The first 

place I look to find an answer is in the Educational Film Guide... .” 
Cecile Starr in Saturday Review 


FILMSTRIP GUIDE—Completely Revised, 3rd Edition 
Completely revised, this comprehensive Guide lists 5,882 35mm filmstrips released since 
1947. The bound 3rd edition is $5.00; supplement service through the Fall of 1957 is $5.00. 
Both together are $8.50. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 


FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle— 
enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by Rare 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 13th St., New York 3, N.Y 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


SCHOOL, or 
grade school libraries. 
of grade school libraries. 
pending on professional experience. 
ment. Pension, five day week. 
required. Write Librarian, Greenwich 
Greenwich, Conn. 

CHIDREN’S Librarian. New building, pro- 
gressive suburban community one hour from New 
York City. Starting salary $4200. N.Y. State 
Civil Service. Opportunity to initiate complete 
children’s program. Write to Director, Massa- 
pequa Public Library, Massapequa (L.I.), New 
York. 

JUNIOR Librarian. To assist 
Charge of Work with Young People. 4 years of 
college plus 1 year of library school. Salary 
( without experience), $4000, annual increments 
$180; maximum, $4720; 2 years of acceptable ex- 
perience in work with young people, Saieinen 
salary $4360. Mount “Vernon Public Library, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. ; 

LIBRARY Director. Small library in suburban 
village of 22,000 having now achieved public li- 
brary status after four years as association library 
requires library director, public library experience 
and administrative capacity to direct its future 


children’s librarian to run two 
Public library has charge 
Beginning salary de- 

Annual incre- 
Library degree 
Library, 


librarian in 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 


growth. Salary depending on qualifications and 
experience. N.Y. State Civil Service and _ retire- 
ment. Write Box 225, Garden City, N.Y., en- 
closing photograph. 

HEAD Librarian. 18 miles north of Boston. 
Pop. 16,000. New building, 1954. All residential 
area. To be in charge of 6 staff and 2 custodians. 
Graduate degree, administrative experience neces- 
sary. Salary depends on qualifications. State 
pension. Blue Cross-Shield. Stimulating oppor- 
tunity to develop modern library policies. Apply 
Mrs. Walter McKim, Marblehead, Massachusetts. 

FINE Arts librarian to administer collection in- 
cluding Architecture, Drama, Music, Painting and 
Design, and Sculpture. Month vacation, sick 
leave, Blue Cross and Shield, group life insurance. 
37% hr week. L.S. degree required. Beginning 
salary $3600 and up de spe nding on training and 
experience. Position open July 1, 1956. Apply 
K. H. Fagerhaugh, Librarian, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

ASSISTANT Children’s Librarian, L.S. degree, 
experience desirable but not mandatory, for an in- 
teresting combination of school and public library 
work in a small live public library, 25 miles north 
of Boston. Salary depending upon qualifications. 
Month’s vacation, sick leave, retirement. Apply 
Memorial Hall Library, Andover, Mass. 

CATALOG and Reference Librarian, L.S. de- 
gree, preferably with two years’ appropriate experi- 
ence, for small, live libr: ry in a community with 
unusual cultural opportunities, 25 miles north of 
Boston. Salary $3500-$4000, de “pe nding upon quali- 
fications. Month’s vacation, sick leave, retirement. 
Apply Memorial Hall Library, Andover, Mass. 

JUNIOR Children’s Librarian, starting July, i 
pleasant suburb 35 min. from New York City. 
Salary $3900-$4400. 5th year L.S. degree required, 
Excellent opportunity for varied experience in chil- 
dren’s work. Apply Director, Public Library, White 
Plains, New York. 

CATALOGER in Maine 
Maine. Library school training. 
ferred. Five day week, retirement, 

Salary range $3276-$4056. 


State Library, Augusta, 
Experience pre- 
sick leave. 


Southeast 


HEAD librarian for county library. Salary 
based on experience, minimum $4800, with sick 
leave. Four week vacation, state retirement, social 
security. Contact Carlisle Bean, Box 81, Spartan- 
burg, S.C. 

EXTENSION librarian to be in charge of book- 
mobile three days a week, and to be in charge of 
department two days a week while Head of De- 
oaiehent handles bookmobile. Also work with 
school deposit collections, which makes knowledge 
of children’s work desirable but not mandatory. 

Salary $3595-$4154, in five steps. Five day, forty 
hour week. Retirement plan, sick leave, three 
week vacation. Write Librarian, Kanawha County 
Public Library, Lee and Hale Streets, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 
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REFERENCE librarian to assist with question- 
answering and information-locating services, selec- 
tion of materials for purchase and correspondence. 
Graduation from accredited library’ school re- 
quired. Previous experience not required. Cap- 
Able supervision provided. Salary $3595-$4154 in 
five steps. Retirement plan, social security, sick 
leave, three week vacation. Congenial staff and 
good book collection, Write Librarian, Kanawha 
County Public Library, Lee and Hale Streets, 
Charleston, West Va. 

LIBRARY graduate for position of Head Li- 
brarian in public library in South Florida com- 
munity. Position open June 1, 1956. $3600 yearly 
salary, 5 day week. Write giving full pe ‘rsonal 
particulars and photograph. B 102 

LIBRARIAN to head work with children, young 
people, do story telling and some general library 
work in active library in charming old-new southern 
town. Children’s collection needs developing. 
Opportunity to display initiative. 40 hr. ne 4 
wks. vacation, sick leave, Blue Cross, social security, 


retirement plan, expenses paid to library meetings, 
salary $3200-$3300. 
Natchez, Mississippi. 


Apply Library, Fisk Libre ary, 


Midwest 


HEAD librarian wanted in city public library. 
Fine opportunity to develop library program. Be- 
ginning salary $4500-$5000 depe alr upon ex- 
perience and training. Write Margaret Fannin, 
1215 Blondeau, Keokuk, Iowa. 

HEAD librarian for public library in medium- 
sized progressive town. Plans for expanding into 
county or multi-county service. Good library 
board, nice salary and good future. Requires 
library degree and public relations ability. Write 
Oklahoma State Library, 109 State Capitol, Okla- 
homa City 5, Oklahoma. 

FILM Counselor. Position open March 1. 
M.L.S. with some previous experience desirable. 
Position also includes Reference and Reader’s Ad- 
visor. Salary $4600-$8000 in regular steps, 15 
years. 5 day week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, 
retirement plan plus social security. An unusual 
“ae. Apply to Mr. Robert M. Orr, Direc- 
tor, Public Library, 10 Kercheval Avenue, Grosse 
Pointe 36, Michigan. 

CHIEF librarian, Eau Claire Public Library, 
serving community of 40,000 in addition to ad- 
ministering all school library service. Library 
degree plus appropriate experience. Salary open. 
Contact Edmund Paige, Selection Committee 
Chairman, U. S. Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, 

REMODELED central building and expanding 
extension service require larger professional staff: 
Assistant with science or business background for 
Science and Industry Division; General Assistant 
to work in various departments of main library 
and branches; Young People’s Librarian for large 
branch; Children’s Librarians for branches; As- 


APRIL, 1956 


sistants for new bookmobile. Beginning salaries 
$3780 to $4320 with annual increments to $5040. 
Branch Librarian, $3900 to $5280. Most liberal 
vacation and other allowances. Outstanding in- 
service training program. Apply to James C. 
Foutts, Public Library of Youngstown and Mahon- 
ing County, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 

HEAD of cataloging, order and processing 
needed for a division with staff of fifteen. Process- 
ing more than 30,000 volumes annually. Salary 
$4800 to $5880. Apply to James C. Foutts, Pub- 
lic Library of Youngstown and Mahoning County, 
Youngstown 3, Ohio. 

CHIDREN’S librarian in charge of Public Li 
brary service to elementary schools. $3500 to 
$3900 beginning salary depending on experience; 
etc. A new position in active library. Congenial 
surroundings, enthusiastic staff. Close cooperation 
with attractive children’s room, its professional li- 
brarian and staff. Industrial community midway 
between Cleveland and Columbus near Bromfield’s 
Pleasant Valley. 5 day, 40 hour week, 4 week 
annual vacation, other benefits. Write Lois Mac- 
Kellar, Librarian, Public Library, Mansfield, Ohio. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant to develop the posi- 
tion of assistant to the County Librarian and to 
supple ment the reference staff in the main library. 
Beginning salary $3500 to $3900 depending on ex- 
perience and other qualifications. A new position 
in an active library. Congenial surroundings, 
enthusiastic staff. An industrial community half- 
way between Cleveland and Columbus, near 
Malabar Farm. 5 day, 40 hour week, 4 week 
annual vacation, other benefits. Write Lois Mac- 
Kellar, Librarian, Public Library, Mansfield, Ohio. 

BRANCH Children’s Librarian. Organize serv- 
ices to children of township, direct elementary 
school station libraries, car furnished. B.S. in 
L.S. required. Salary $4200-$4800. 5 day week, 
1 month vacation, retirement, sick leave, Blue 
Cross. Write Librarian, Macomb County Library, 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 

DIRECTOR School Station Libraries. 
mentary and high schools. Two assistants. Organ- 
ize collections, reading guidance, instruct student 
assistants, give book talks, story hours, assist teach- 
ers. Car furnished. B.S. in L.S. required. Salary 
$4400-$5000. 5 day week, 1 month vacation, re- 
tirement, sick leave, Blue Cross. Write Librarian, 
Macomb County Library, Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 

PEDIODICALS-binding librarian in fast-grow- 
ing college library. New position. Experience and 
M.S. in L.S. required. Position carries faculty 
rank of instructor with all its privileges, including 
all college vacations. Beginning salary $4400 on 
ten month basis with additional salary for summer 
session. Open September, 1956. Apply Walfred 
Erickson, Librarian, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

EAST CHICAGO, Indiana—Public Libraries. 
New position as Reference Librarian. An unusual 
opportunity to help develop business service, Li- 
brary I: $4200-$5000 in 4 annual steps. Beginning 
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salary depends on your qualifications. Experience 
he ‘Ipful but not essential. Retirement ae and 
social security, sick leave, 4 weeks vacation. Sys- 
tem of 6 libraries in industrial city on Lake Michi- 
gan 16 miles from Chicago’s Loop. Inquire Harold 
O. Harlan, City Librarian, 3601 Grand Blvd., East 
Chicago, Ind. 

GENERAL Library Assistant (new position) for 
public service areas (reference, _ es and re- 
serve) plus binding routines. degree. 35 
hour week including 2 nights. Palen faculty 
status, academic rank, all vacation the college has, 
beginning minimum salary $440 per month. Send 
application, including data sheet to Miss B. Hanby, 
Librarian, Northern Illinois State College, DeKalb, 
Illinois. 

RESEARCH Librarian. B.S., at least, in physical 
science or engineering. Experience ina responsible 
library position essential. Library school degree 
desirable but not necessary This position offe TS 
an unusual opportunity for combining library ad- 
ministrative ites with high level subject service 
to the staff of a new laboratory in pleasant sur- 
roundings in the Chicago area. Salary open. 
B 105 


Southwest 


ASSISTANT reference librarian to 
first assistant under Department Head in provid- 
ing adult readers’ service in public library. 7 
wide awake and growing rapidly. Climate gooc 
Healthy interest in library. Special duties include 


serve as 


supervision of all work in periodical service, in- 


cluding serials, clippings, pamphlets, etc. Beauti- 
ful surroundings, eight Fal time employees in de- 
partment. F., with L.S. degree required. Begin- 
ning salary $3600. For details and application 
forms, write Alice Green, City Librarian, Mary 
E. Bivins Memorial Library, Amarillo, Texas. 

HEAD, Cataloging Department. Assume full 
responsibility of department with three full-time 
non-professional assistants. L.S. degree and ex- 
perience required. Good working conditions in 
comfortable quarters. Salary $3900 and up de- 
pending on qualifications. Ope n April 15. For 
details and application forms, write Alice Green, 
City Librarian, Mary E. Bivins Memorial Library, 
Amarillo, Texas. ; 

ASSISTANT librarian in charge of cataloging 
in small Colorado college. New building. Faculty 
status, tenure and retirement. Beginning salary 
$3600. Apply Miss Phyllis Dunham, Librarian, 
Adams State College, Alamosa, Colorado. 


Pacific Northwest 


CHILDREN’S librarian in small town located 
on Columbia River. Complete charge of children’s 
services with good book budget and adequate 
book stock and clerical help. Salary $346 per 
month, Sick leave and retirement provisions. Li- 
brary degree essential. Write R. E. Iams, Li- 
brarian, Camas Public Library, Camas, Washing- 
ton. 
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HEAD librarian wanted for library in town of 
16,207, also giving county service. Minimum salary 
$4000, based on experience and training. Apply 
to Mrs. Jeanne Larson, Corvallis Public Library, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

WANTED: A Cataloger and an Adult Readers’ 
Asst. who look on books as a means to greater living. 
Good working conditions, 5 day week, 40 hours, 
month’s vacation and retirement. Salary open. 
Rocky Mountain area. B 103 

NORTHWEST Rocky Mountain university li- 
brary desires man for general, special assignments 
relating to over-all administration and operation; 
for assisting library departments on occasion; for 
planning and supervising special library services. 
Excellent opportunity for all-around professional 
growth, Good opportunity for advancement. Start- 
ing salary dependent upon ability and previous ex- 
B 104 


pe rience, 


Puerto Rico 


ASSISTANT librarian for cataloging and refer- 
ence in church-related liberal arts college. Library 
degree required. Experience and knowledge of 
Spanish desirable. Position open immediately. 
Address inquiries to Ronald C. Bauer, Pres., Poly- 
technic Institute, San German, Puerto Rico. 


Europe 


U.S. AIR FORCE BASE and HOSPITAL LI- 
BRARIANS, England, France, Germany, North 
Africa and Middle East. U.S. citizen, male and 
female. L.S. degree and one year administrative 
experience. Beginning salary $4520 plus govern- 
ment furnished quarters and/or cost of living 
and housing allowance. Promotional opportunities. 
Send U.S. Civil Service Form 57 in duplicate and 
photograph to Command Librarian, Hq. USAFE, 
DCS/Pers., APO 633, New York, N.Y 


Positions Wanted 


MAN, under 40, M.S. in L.S. (Berlin) and Ph.D. 
in American literature (Minnesota), with wide ex- 
perience in library work and college teaching, 
seeks administrative library position in university 
or college, with or without part-time te aching. 
Current ‘salary about $5000. B 4-W 

WOMAN, 36, with 11 years’ experience as li- 
brary assistant in medical and chemistry libraries 
wishes an interesting summer position. Some li- 
brary training. Available June, 1956. B 15-W 

MAN, 35, M.E.D., M.S.L.S., 11 years’ library- 
teaching experience on school-college levels, in- 
cluding graduate library school teaching. Avail- 
able ra teaching library science, summer 1956. 
B 14-W 

MAN, experienced librarian wishes position in 
modest-sized library or college in New England. 
Columbia M.L.S. Married, 46. Presently em- 
ployed. Available approx. September. Current 
salary $4600. Increments and benefits desired. 
B 16-W 
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with the improved 


Microcard 


WITH THE NEW 


F2.8 LENS 


FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 


The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 
even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
relaxing reading without eye strain. 
Libraries all over the world depend on 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 9%" 
x 1044” viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
THE MICROCARD CORPORATION Model GB (illust.) is the finest instrument 
READER Divisio of its kind and priced at only $255.00. 
BOX 314A LACROSSE, WISCONSIN Other models available. 


NOW .. . EASILY INSTALLED HOODS AVAILABLE FOR ALL LATE 
MODELS. . . ELIMINATE OVERHEAD LIGHT REFLECTION . . . $4.50 


Tcll Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





POSTMASTER: PLEASE SEND NOTICE OF 
UNDELIVERABLE COPI®S ON FORM 3579 TO 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 E. HURON ST CHICAGO II, ILL. 


THE HAPPIEST HOUR 
OF THE DAY 


Group Reading from 


Childcratt 


America’s Famous Child Development Plan 


Modern teaching methods strive for a close union 
between instructor and pupil. It is in this area that 
Childcraft serves so important a function. The class 
eagerly looks forward to the time reserved for 
Childcraft’s poems, pictures, songs, and stories. The 
teacher welcomes the fund of pretested material that 
helps bring her closer to her group and opens young 
minds to the important job of learning. 

Actually, there is no other work in the world like 
Childcraft to accelerate progress in the primary school, 
library, or home. It is a compilation of the finest material 
for elementary education, mental stimulation, and child 


development. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA, CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





